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NEWS OF 


ITH the war going favourably in every theatre, and the 

flowing tide turning into a torrent in Russia, where Stalin- 
grad has been definitely relieved with a loss to the Germans of 
50,000 prisoners, and quite half that number of dead and wounded, 
and other offensives beginning at Rzhev and elsewhere, there is 
danger of a little unreasonable impatience at the failure of events 
to move everywhere at the pace to which we suddenly became 
accustomed three weeks ago. In New Guinea, Libya and Tunisia 
that is not happening. The capture of Gona has not been followed 
by the capture of Buna quite as soon as was expected, but with 
American and Australian forces within three or four miles of the 
town its reduction will no doubt be reported at any moment. The 














position in the Solomons, thanks to the American naval victories 
and the steady advance from Guadalcanal, goes on improving. In 
Libya the Eighth Army’s advance is slowed down by bad weather 
and lengthening communications, but Rommel is almost back at 
El Agheila and the question whether he proposes to stand there will 
soon be decided. That, no doubt, depends in part on the Axis 
policy in Tunisia. It is clear that desperate efforts are being made 
to strengthen the bridgehead round Tunis and Bizerta and hold it 
indefinitely, and we have to recognise that so long as it is held the 
Mediterranean is closed to Allied shipping as tightly as ever. There 
may possibly be an endeavour to get the remainder of Rommel’s 
forces into the bridgehead to reinforce the troops constantly arriving 
there by air. The effect of that would be to enable General Mont- 
gomery to join General Anderson in the assault ; the accession of 
the air-force attached to the Eighth Army would be of par- 
ticular value, for with the Luftwaffe concentrated in Sardinia and 
Sicily we are rather seriously short in Tunisia of that air-supremacy 
which has proved the decisive factor in so many theatres of war 


A Freed French Empire . 
Already when Laval was delivering his mendacious and futile 
broadcast last Friday the way was being prepared for removing new 
tracts of the French Colonial Empire from the palsied grip of Vichy. 
The momentous announcement was made by Admiral Darlan on 
Monday that French West Africa had put itself freely under his 
orders, and that the Commander-in-Chief of the land, sea and air 
forces in West Africa was prepared to join forces with the French 
generals in North Africa. Thus at one stroke the whole long coast 
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from Morocco to Dakar and beyond is freed from enemy influence, 
communications of no more than 1,600 miles between Brazil and 
Africa are opened, and new bases for anti-submarine war become 
available. Simultaneously an agreement has been reached with the 
French Admiral at Martinique such as to make it unnecessary to 
occupy French possessions in the West Indies. Thus the whole of the 
French Empire overseas, apart from Djibuti and one or two islands, 
has been released or has released itself from the control of the 
treacherous Laval. (French Indo-China, of course, was made 
over to Japan.) Frenchmen overseas who were willing to obey 
Pétain as long as he was a free agent, or profess, like Darlan, still 
to be carrying out the orders he gave before Laval became dictator, 
have given the lie to Laval’s ridiculous charge—that the Anglo-Saxons 
are taking away the French Empire—and have declared for the 
defence of the Empire against its real enemies, the Germans and 
those who basely collaborate with them. What Laval says deceives 
no one. What he does matters little-to any but the unhappy people 
of occupied France who have been brought under his control. There 
are limits now to his capacity for betrayal. 


Boston Common Sense 

It is a great misfortune, but one for which in present conditions 
there is no remedy, that owing to space-limitations in the daily 
papers some of the most important speeches delivered in the United 
States go unreported here. That is peculiarly unfortunate in the 
case of a striking declaration made in Boston last month by Mr. 
Harry Hawkins, Chief of the Division of Commercial Policy and 
Trade Agreements in the Department of State. It constituted a 
powerful and cogent appeal for the utmost freedom of international 
trade after the war, and more especially for sympathetic recogni- 
tion by the United States, in connexion with the Lend-Lease and 
Mutual Aid Agreements, of the position in which Great Britain 
will find herself, with her shipping heavily ,reduced, her foreign 
investments sold and her manufacture for export limited by the 
urgent needs of the home-market in the vital months and years 
immediately after the war. Mr. Hawkins recalls that under the 
Lend-Lease Act repayment to the United States may be “in 
kind or property or any other direct or indirect benefit,’ and he 
indicates plainly that such “ benefit” could take the form of agree- 
ments for the destruction of trade barriers and the promotion of 
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international trade generally. The conclusion of a speech which 
ought on its merits to be circulated verbatim here is that 
We must think of Britain less as a competitor and keep an eye on 
Britain as a customer, and bear always in mind ifat a prosperous 
Britain, able to import from the rest of the world, is a maker of 
other customers for us. Britain must regard us in the same way, and 
each of us must look at all other countries in the same light. 
Such a declaration deserves the warmest response on this side, the 
more so since it is a palpable and couragecus challenge to powerful 
vested interests im the United States. 


The Government Changes 

The country has been mystified by the shuffling of the persennel 
of the Government and above all by the retirement of Sir Stafford 
Cripps from the War Cabinet and his appointment to a primarily 
administrative office as Minister of Aircraft Production. The fact 
that Sir Stafford has no solid party backing in Parliament should 
weigh for nothing in war-time, and there would be much uneasiness 
if it were felt that that consideration had anything to do with the 
change. When he was first appointed to the War Cabinet there 
was widespread satisfaction that a man with so active a mind and 
so much courage in the expression of his views should have been 
introduced to the inner counsels of the Government ; and at a time 
when fresh thought about reconstruction is more urgent than ever 
his presence in the Cabinet was taken as an assurance that the 
views of the Left as well as the Right would be given full weight, 
and that the progressive spirit in the country would not be dis- 
appointed in the days of settlement. Now the country is left 
wondering. Sir Stafford has had no previous experience in a great 
administrative office such as he has now assumed ; but in accepting 
it he commands respect for the disinterestedness with which 
he has put himself at the Prime Méinister’s disposal. If his 
withdrawal from the War Cabinet is surprising, still more is his 
replacement by Mr. Herbert Morrison, who as Home Secretary and 
Minister of Home Security is one of the busiest men in the Govern- 
ment, and lacks that freedom from departmental duties which is 
so necessary for a member of the War Cabinet. Again, Mr. Eden is 
admirably qualified to be Leader of the House of Commons, but 
with his duties at the Foreign Office and in the War Cabinet he 
was already heavily burdened. Nor is there ground for anything but 
disappointment that Lord Cranborne, who had made so recent 
and admirable a start at the Colonial Office, should leave it for a 
sinecure post at a time when Colonial policy is a matter of world 
importance. On the whole little ground can be found for com- 
mendation in the changes, and some for misgiving. 


America and Post-War Relief 

A task which calls for colossal preparations without delay has 
been ailctted by President Roosevelt to Mr. Herbert Lehman, the 
retiring Governor of New York State. It is that of organising 
American participation in the work of furnishing relief to victims 
of war in liberated countries. Long ago Great Britain began to 
lay plans and ear-mark reserves of food in various parts of the 
world to feed the hungry nations after the war, and representatives 
of the Allied Governments have been preparing lists of the require- 
ments of their nationals with a view to allotting priorities of supply. 
But the need has been growing almost beyond the worst expecta- 
tion. The ruthless depredations of the enemy have left famine in 
Greece, Poland, occupied Russia and other countries, and there is 
increasing need in all the occupied countries, including France, and 
a grievous lack throughout Europe of the means of restarting 
agriculture and other essential industries. The desired end cannot 
be attained without the full co-operation of the United States, and 
the action of Presiden Roosevelt ensures not only that his country 
will co-operate but that it will take the lead; and it is suggested 
that Governor Lehman may in effect become relief administrator 
for the world. In taking this important step the American Govern- 
ment is beginning active preparations for the first post-war measures 
which the United Nations will have to undertake—measures which 
may be regarded as bridging the gulf from war to reconstruction 
and likely to lead to the latter stage by stage. 
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Religion in the Schools 


The Charch Assembly last week gave only a limited and _ half. 
hearted approval to the National Society’s proposals for the reform 
of elementary education—in particular the surrender to the Local 
Education Authority of Church schools which could not be brought 
up to the required structura! standards on the means available, 
and the acceptance of an agreed syllabus of religious teaching in 
all schools in single-school areas. It is true that there was a majority 
in favour of the original motion, as amended, among bishops, clergy 
and laity, but the minority in each case was substantial, and the 
amendment required the committee to take into fresh consideration 
various proposals that had arisen during the discussion. Most of 
these were of the nature of limitations on the National Society 
scheme, but the Bishop of Chichester evidently carried a consider- 
able body of opinion with him when he urged that all non-provided 
schools should be handed over to the Local Education Authority, 
as in Scotland. That, however, would appear to make the L.EA, 
responsible for denominational teaching, a very decidedly retrograde 
step so far as England is concerned. But even as things stand the 
voting need not be considered as putting obstacles in the way of 
the President of the Board of Education if, as may be hoped, he 
intends to introduce legislation on the lines of the National Society's 
proposals, though no doubt going beyond them in certain respects 


Sex Equality in War Compensation 

The battle for equal compensation for men and women sustaining 
war injuries was half-won in the House of Commons on Wednesday, 
when the Government’s concession of a Select Committee to go 
into the whole question reduced its critics in the lobby to 95. Mrs. 
Tate, who led the revolt, has raised a question to which 
there is only one logical answer. The point at _ issue 
is not that of “equal pay for equal work,” to which it was 
always possible to object that the work of women was not necessarily 
equal to the work of men engaged on the same job. The demand 
is for equal compensation for equal injuries. The acceptance of 
the latter demand by no means necessarily carries with it acceptance 
of the former. The expense involved in providing medical treatment 
for a man is exactly the same as the expense involved in treating a 
woman. If either is permanently disabled, the cost of maintenance 
is the same in the one case as in the other, and requires a similar 
pension. The position is palpably absurd where discrimination is 
made between a widower and a widow with the same number of 
dependent children. Feminists will not, of course, cease to press 
their wider demands for what they believe to be an issue of sex 
equality in industrial wage-payments. But that is not the point now 
urged. Here the case is perfectly clear-cut. A man and a woman 
have been injured in the war. There is no difference between their 
sufferings or in the expenses of alleviating them. To discriminate 
is an unquestionable denial of sex equality. 


War Contracts Frauds 

Heavy, but merited, sentences were passed at Liverpool Assizes 
on Roland Clare, Mills and others concerned in the colossal frauds 
in connexion with war contracts entered into by the firm of F. H. 
Porter, Ltd.—nine years’ penal servitude for Clare with a fine of 
£10,000, and three years’ penal servitude for Mills. The worst 
offender of all, Porter himself, had only escaped the law by shooting 
himself when the police were inquiring into the fraud. Clare is a 
Liverpool City Councillor, Mills was senior inspecting officer under 
the Ministry of War Transport. These persons, men in highly 
responsible positions, contrived, with their associates, to defraud the 
public of sums of money totalling hundreds of thousands of pounds. 
The main conspirators, Porter and Clare, succeeded in drawing 
their accomplices into a network of fraud and crime in which they 
became inextricably involved—and in which the very questionable 
“ cost-plus ” system figured largely. Undoubtedly the improvisations 
of war-work commissioned on the largest scale lend themselves to 
exploitation and fraud in a way that would not be possible in peace- 
time, and it is disturbing to think that these nefarious transactions 
might have evaded detection, and that many others no doubt have. 
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A NATION 


ENERAL expectation regarding Sir William Beveridge’s 
report on the Social Services is about to be satisfied. It is not 
surprising that the report should have been awaited with impatience, 
concern and hope in different quarters, for it was obvious from the 
authorship of the document, and the terms of reference which 
determine its scope, that some hopes would be justified, some dis- 
appointed and some vested interests thrown violently on the 
defensive. The procedure adopted by Mr. Arthur Greenwood, 
when the member of the War Cabinet charged particularly with 
planning for domestic reconstruction, was sound. A committee 
on the subject might have been appointed. Instead of that the 
commission* was given to a single individual with a distinguished 
record as economist, civil servant and (as head of the London School 
of Economics) administrator, to undertake a survey of the existing 
national schemes of social insurance and allied services, including 
workmen’s compensation, and to make recommendations. The 
advantage of that course was that it promised, not a report consist- 
ing by the nature of things of a compromise between differing views, 
and perhaps with actual minutes of dissent, but a comprehensive 
and coherent plan worked out by a single competent brain after 
prolonged discussion with a committee composed mainly of civil 
servants experienced in all the fields of administration under 
review, but none of them responsible individually for the 
conclusions reached. 

The method would be open to objection only if it provided 
any pretext in high quarters for side-tracking the report on the 
ground that, admirable and interesting though its findings were, 
they represented after all only one man’s views. Obviously nothing 
in the Beveridge Report is sacrosanct. It deals with controversial 
questions and must call for expenditure on a scale that may well 
agitate timid minds. But if the Beveridge scheme is not accepted, 
that must only be because it has been taken as starting- 
point for something better. The fact that controversy is provoked 
about the shape reform should take is the worst of reasons for 
leaving reform: alone or only tinkering with it. If President 
Roosevelt’s “ freedom from want” is accepted as among the chief 
of our peace aims for the world, the first country in which it must 
be realised is our own. And freedom from want must mean pre- 
cisely what the words imply. There is, no doubt, a need for 
definition. “ Want” is to some extent a matter of degree. But 
the research work of authorities like Mr. Seebohm Rowntree and 
Sir John Orr has made it possible to determine the minimum 
figure on which a family of a given size can, in Mr. Rowntree’s 
words, “ secure the necessaries of a healthy life.” The figure fixed 
by the same authority for York, the city in which his intensive 
investigation was conducted, was 43s. 6d. a week exclusive of rent, 
or 53s. inclusive, for a man and wife and three dependent children. 
That was for the year 1936; it would be easy to calculate what 
change should be made in the light of the rise of prices since that 
date. Whatever figure is fixed it is essential that the foundation 
principle—that every family in this country be put in a position to 
secure the “ necessaries of a healthy life °—be accepted. To achieve 
that must after the. war be a first charge on the incomes of those 
who enjoy a comfortable, and in some cases a very substantial, 
margin over such necessaries. 

There must be no illusion about what acceptance of the 
principle involves. It affects primarily wages, unemployment and 
sickness allowances and pensions, and between wages and the 
various allowances there must be co-ordination, for it cannot be 
admitted that a man should be drawing more when out of work 
than when employed. Comparatively few wage-earners in war- 
time remain below the Rowntree level, and means must be found, 
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possibly by ‘an extension of the trade-board system, to see that 
they do not fall below it afterwards. That certain payments will 
have to be increased is obvious, but a rearrangement of machinery 
will involve some rearrangement of charges. The principle of 
family allowances, for example, may be regarded by this time as 
generally accepted, though the amount, and whether it should be 
paid in respect of every child, is not. Whatever the Government 
decides regarding that, it is clear that in so far as dependent 
children are provided for in this category the need for allowances 
for such children under unemployment and pension schemes 
disappears. It is no more than a matter of book-keeping, but a 
reminder that family allowances are only in part a new commit- 
ment is not inopportune. There is little hope that they will be 
on such a scale as completely to remove the financial burden of 
parenthood, and it remains to be proved whether they will in fact 
have any direct effect on the size of families, but the public con- 
science will be considerably easier, and should be, when the financial 
obstacles to larger families are in large part removed. 

Numerous as are the shortcomings of our social services, as 
study of the Beveridge Report will undoubtedly reveal, we are 
entitled to view with considerable satisfaction the immense: pro- 
gress registered in little over a generation. Old Age Pensions date 
from 1908, Health Insurance from 1911, Unemployment Insurance 
(in a limited number of trades) from 1912, school meals from 
1906. With maternity benefit and pre-natal treatment to affect 
the welfare of a child even before its birth, free meals if necessary 
while at school, entry into health and unemployment schemes 
almost immediately after, and old-age pensions to banish anxieties 
towards the close of life, the whole of human existence from birth 
to death comes under the protective provision of the State. But 
that does not mean that the provision is in all cases adequate ; 
for old-age pensioners in particular it conspicuously is not. Nor 
is the machinery such as to make for satisfaction, smoothness or 
economy. The different existing schemes have been constructed 
independently, and contributions must be paid separately in respect 
of unemployment, health and other benefits, while the system under 
which approved societies were made administrators of health in- 
surance results in a considerable disparity in the forms of treat- 
ment available to different insured individuals. 

All this points urgently to the need for consolidation. The 
whole of the existing system, indeed, may properly be regarded 
as so far experimental. The time has now come to profit by the 
experience of the past and determine that ascertained needs shall 
be met on an adequate scale and in the simplest form. That 
clearly involves extension in several directions. Not only financial 
benefits but various services must be increased. In the field of 
health the ideal should be that whatever treatment a sufferer 
needs shall be available. That means, among other things, that 
under the health insurance scheme hospital treatment shall be a 
right, not a privilege limited by the time required to work up 
to the top of a lengthy waiting-list. The panel-doctor scheme 
raises many questions. It gives only limited satisfaction, and a 
strong prejudice in favour of resort to a private doctor prevails 
even among those who are entitled to consultation and medicine 
free as contributors to the national health insurance scheme. If 
the income-levei below which health and unemployment contri- 
butions are paid is raised substantially, as there is little doubt 
that it will be whatever Government is in power, the case for a 
State medical service is greatly strengthened. It need not be 
completely comprehensive. Some private practitioners would 
still exist for patients who preferred that and could afford to pay 
for them. Opinion in medical circles on the desirability of such 
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a step is divided, but there would certainly be no such opposition 
as there was to the original health insurance scheme when Mr. 
Lloyd George introduced it. The only criterion here is what 
would ultimately be best for the national health. 

In all this there is one thing that matters supremely. In what 
spirit is the nation to face its responsibilities to those of its citizens 
who stand in special need? There is little to be said for any 
doctrinaire egalitarianism, but from some degree of communal 
sympathy and its practical consequences we cannot refrain without 
national discredit. For those who, whatever view they take of 
Christian dogma, believe generally in the Christian way of life, 
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the reminder that we are. members one of another, and thy 
the strong ought to bear the infirmities of those that are weak, 
will hardly be needed. For those—and the category must surely 
be comprehensive—who recognise the duty “ to care for him who 
shall have borne the battle and his widow and his orphan” 
understanding by that the battle of life as well as the battle of 
arms, there will be no hesitation about the end desired, though 
there may well be about the detailed means. For many it will 
mean sacrifice. Their superfluity will be curtailed that the lack 
of others may be supplied. The good citizen will accept tha 
gladly. Ona minority which does not it must be imposed. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


T is a pity that General de Gaulle’s broadcast should have had to 
I be cancelled last Sunday, and a greater pity that publicity should 
have been given to the fact in the House of Commons. No one is 
in a position to judge whether the decision was right or wrong unless 
he knows what General de Gaulle had intended tc say and—at least 
equally important—what were the considerations which made the 
Prime Minister and Mr. Eden feel that it had better not be said. 
But if one assumption or the other must be made it is that Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. Eden were right. The delicacy and complexity 
of the various relationships existing in North Africa is obvious to 
everyone, and must be a great deal more obvious to members of the 
War Cabinet, with all the knowledge they have at their disposal. 
No one is entirely happy about the position and attitude of Admiral 
Darlan, M. Nogués and M. Boisson, and, as President Roosevelt 
clearly indicated, all that will have to be regularised in due course. 
But it has to be recognised that both Darlan and Boisson have, so 
to say, delivered the goods, and very substantial goods indeed. If 
they had acted differently the initial fighting might have been 
seriously prolonged, at heavy cost to life om both sides. In any 
case all North Africa is a field of military operations, and General 
Eisenhower is in supreme command there. It is of the first im- 
portance that nothing should gc out from London which would 
cause him the smallest embarrassment at what is still a critical 
phase. General de Gaulle is naturally anxious lest a movement in 
possible rivalry to the Fighting French should evolve in Africa. In 
that all sympathy will be with him. But on whether and how far 
that issue can be raised at this moment without detriment British 
Ministers must retain the right to decide. 

* * * * 

Whether Sic Stafford Cripps possesses the administrative ability 
essential in a Minister of Aircraft Production remains to be revealed. 
A distinguished lawyer once said to me, “lawyers are never good 
administrators ; their training doesn’t fit them for it.” But there 
have been conspicuous exceptions, like Lord Haldane, and Sir 
Stafford may quite well be another. He was virtually the manager 
(actually the assistant-superintendent) of one of the largest explosive 
factories in the country during the last war. He took a brilliant 
science degree at University College, where he worked under Sir 
William Ramsay, and was, I believe, the youngest man of his time 
to read a paper before the Royal Society. 

* * * 7 


Whether the Beveridge Report will be published by the time these 
lines appear, what it will contain and how far I shall venture to 
disagree with it—none of these things do I know or profess to know. 
But it is opportune at least to draw attention to its author’s quite 
remarkable qualifications for the work entrusted to him. He began 
life in London, after his brilliant Oxford career, studying social 
conditions from Toynbee Hall, of which he became sub-warden, 
at the same time writing leaders on social questions in the Morning 
Post. (He was succeeded there, strangely enough, by his brother-in- 
law, Prof. R. H. Tawney.) He was Director of Labour Exchanges 
(which he may be said to have created) for seven years, till the middle 
of the last war, when he went to the Ministry of Munitions to handle 
employment questions, before moving up to be Permanent Secretary 
of the Ministry of Food. As Director of the London School of 
Economics from 1919 to 1937 he was studying the theoretical side 


of social questions in every field and at the same time dealing with 
some of them very practically as Chairman of the Unemployment 
Insurance Statutory Committee. His book on unemp!oyment, first 
published in 1909, has remained a classic ever since. Amid such 
activities it may well be forgotten that he has been Master of Uni- 
versity College, Oxford, for the last five years. 

* * * * 

I see-that Dr. John Orr, speaking at Edinburgh last week, has % 
spoken as to stimulate the interest in the cure of cancer aroused 
by Lord Horder’s rather optimistic reference to the subject not long 
before. There is no doubt that a great deal has been added to the 
world’s knowledge of cancer in the last twenty years, but there is 
still no agreement among the chief authorities about its cause and 
cure. I suppose the theory of Dr. Gye and others that cancer js 
caused by a filtrable virus holds the field, though the conviction that 
it is an inherent structural or bio-chemical defect in the reproductive 
elements of certain cells in certain organs of certain people has 
considerable backing. What is agreed is that there must be some 
kind of irritant factor to bring a cancerous growth into being, and 
there is complete unanimity on the importance of early diagnosis, 
on which the patient’s whole future may depend. But in spite of 
the progress made with vanous forms of radial treatment it is, I 
am afraid, premature to talk about anything like a general cure for 
cancer. 

* * * * 

One of the legends disseminated by Mr. John Amery through the 
Berlin wireless, to which he now has access, is that “ there is not 
one single paper in London that is not Jewish-controlled.” The 
assertion from such a source is not worth noticing, but too many 
people not in Berlin but in Britain are constantly saying the same 
thing. To run through the list of all the papers of one kind and 
another published in London would be a formidable business, but 
as far as the daily papers are concerned—the Times, the Telegraph, 
the Express, the Mail, the News Chronicle, the Herald—I know of 
no single one that is under any sort of Jewish contro]. The nearest 
to it 1s in the case of the Daily Herald, which is owned as to §1 per 
cent. by Odhams Press, of whose board Lord Southwood (formerly 
Mr. J. S. Elias) is Chairman ; but this is in fact not relevant, for 
it is expressly laid down that on the policy side the governing agents 
shall be the Labour Party and the Trade Union Congress. There 
is no reason why Jews should not be as prominent in journalism 
as they are in many other professions, but it so happens that at the 
moment they are not. 

+ * * - 

The B.B.C. provided a postscript of a high order on Sunday 
evening in Sir Richard Livingstone’s talk on education—education 
for a livelihood, education for citizenship and education for spiritual 
self-development. It was, moreover, a talk with a practical purpose, 
for the President of Corpus ended by voicing the wish he often 
felt as he walked among the old, grey walls of Oxford that colleges 
could be created all over Britain where workers could withdraw for 
a period into some sort of academic peace and renew the education 
that circumstances had compelled them to discontinue far too soon. 
That is most decidedly a dream that ought to be made more than 


a dream. 
JANUS. 
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RUSSIA INTERVENES 


By STRATEGICUS 


LTHOUGH worth Africa inevitably holds the attention, it is 
Russia that supplies the most pointed comment on the trend 
of the war. There it has been for some time very difficult to assess 
the true state of the enemy’s strength because he has continued to act 
as if it were unlimited. All that we know of the mobilised power 
of the German army, even swelled by the cosmopolitan contingents 
that have made their appearance on the Russian front, suggests that 
such gestures as those made in the central Caucasus may have a 
sound defensive role if there is any reliable link between the forces 
and the Don armies. They have continued to attempt ambitious 
projects as if not only were their flanks covered but they had even 
the power to penetrate this formidable mountain-barrier. Retribu- 
tion fell upon them last week. The Russians took their toll of a 
force pressed beyond its strength; and now they have gone far 
towards smashing Hoth’s army at Stalingrad and relieving the city. 
If the flank of the Caucas.an armies was ill-protected, the same 
must apply to the force committed to redeeming Hitler’s word at 
Stalingrad, since the northern flank of the Caucasian units is the 
southern flank of the Stalingrad armies. ‘Purely military considera- 
tions might have suggested that a large-scale withdrawal would be 
the one counsel of safety ; and, as for prestige, nothing that can now 
happen will recover it at Stalingrad. It is presumably Halder’s dis- 
approval of Hitler’s impressionism in this, as in so many other direc- 
tions, that led to his dismissal. The enemy is now, beyond conceal- 
ment, beginning to suffer tensions and strains that must test even so 
powerful a military machine as that of Germany ; but its reaction to 
such conditions cannot be expected to be as formidable ultimately 
in the hands of Hitler as they would be under the guidance of the 
professional soldiers. Immediately, they may be more alarming to 
the Allies, since there is so much that the enemy has still the power 
todo. But the violent lunges in this and that direction, while they 
can startle, disconcert and alarm, are only possible by an expenditure 
of force that is finally to the Allied, rather than to his, advantage. 

So it has come about that under the strain of an offensive that 
may have the gravest repercussions for him, if it is pressed through 
to its expected culmination, he has begun to make readjustments in 
the distribution of his forces, without apparently thinking of the 
invitation it must offer. He failed in his major purpose of this year’s 
campaign. He did not crush the Russian armies; and now, when 
winter is once again beginning to lay its cold fingers on the German 
heart and when the Allies call for stronger treatment than mere jibes, 
he must pay the forfeit. Stalingrad has long been a wasted effort. 
As far as one can see there has been a belated attempt to withdraw 
some of the troops, though apparently he dare not abandon the 
project altogether ; but, whereas a month ago he might have re- 
adjusted his concentration with advantage, he is now doing it under 
the compulsion of a diversion. 

The Russian success is, therefore, no mere accident, but the in- 
evitable counter-offensive after an abortive attack, clumsily carried 
out and prolonged beyond the point at which it even appeared to 
yield returns. There is, moreover, scarcely a feature lacking that 
might show up the German ineptitude. It was the north-western 
threat that the German staff affected to disregard ; and when there 
was no appearance of any movement in the south the communiqués 
were boring in their repeated references to attacks. Yet it was from 
that quarter, where surprise should have been impossible, that the 
most damaging blow came. The Stalingrad force depended upon 
two main lines of communication—the offshoot of the Kharkov line 
which runs through the Don bend by Nizhne Chirskaya to Stalin- 
grad, and the Kotelnikov line which joins the Rostov-Baku railway 
at Tikhoretsk. The former has a small tributary which runs from 
Kalatch to join the main line at Krivomuzginskaya. 

This small branch was not of much importance; but upon the 
main lines the enemy force before and in Stalingrad lived and 
fought. Russia is so parsimonious in this ‘matter of railway-lines 
that wheeled transport must supplement the railway traffic; and, 
of course, such ancillary transport must connect the railheads and 


the front. But it remains true that the railways are vital; and, 
if logic ruled the battlefield, a very considerable force in the 
neighbourhood of Stalingrad must’ either fall back at once, get 
the railways back, or be annihilated. For the Russians struck across 
the Kotelnikov railway, and now hold about 25 miles of it from 
Abganerovo to Tundutovo. They continued their way northwest to 
the direct line to Stalingrad, and cutting it at Krivomuzginskaya, 
advanced up the branch line to Kalatch. Quite apart from the 
impressive number of prisoners captured, and the suggestion it 
provides of the total volume of casualties, this is a very brilliant 
and important victory; and there is one very significant feature 
about it that cannot be disregarded: there were many German 
surrenders, That is a fresh symptom of a restiveness that showed 
itself last winter in something resembling mutiny. 

The other arm of the Russian scissors struck down through 
Serafimovich. By Tuesday it had covered some 70 miles, and at a 
distance of 80 miles from Stalingrad, within the Don bend, had 
cut the direct railway at Serovikino, and trapped three enemy divi- 
sions with their staffs. One column has even joined hands with the 
city’s defenders. It is not possible to say precisely where the 
easterly extension of the thrust within the Don bend has reached ; 
but it seems clear that no great distance separates the two heads 
of the advance. Logic, as I have frequently pointed out, does not 
invariably decide battles ; and if we wish to see what the Germans 
can face with some outward show of equanimity, we should glance 
at the position on the central front during the present spring, when 
the Russians had driven down toward the rear of Vyasma, 110 
miles to the east, and were actually some 35 miles northwest of 
Smolensk. The net had been drawn more tightly about the German 
armies of the centre than anyone appreciated at the time; and, 
if we praise Zhukov’s masterful challenge, we must at least find 
some word of recognition of the amazing character of. the German 
defence. 

The German armies may then extricate themselves from this 
serious position ; but they can hardly do so without exaggerating 
their losses, and without the full if painful recognition that they 
can take no liberties on the Russian front. These points have 
their relevance in the discussion of the situation in North Africa. 
Hitler apparently intends to make a bid to retain a grip upon the 
Mediterranean Narrows, and, recognising the sterility of merely 
standing on the fringe of the bottle-neck at Bizerta and Tunis, his 
plan covers the occupation of perhaps the whole of Tunisia with 
the western end of Tripolitania. The Allied command in North 
Africa is so sparing of its news that it is difficult to see more 
than the vague outline of the operations; but it seems to be 
established, as I suggested last week, that the enemy will depend 
upon his strength in the air to seize, extend and maintain his 
bridgehead south of the Mediterranean. When we wonder at the 
astronomical figures of Allied air construction we need to bear in 
mind that the air-factor intrudes everywhere; and we can never 
have too many and too powerful aircraft. 

Neither in Tunisia nor in Cyrenaica have we succeeded in bring- 
ing the enemy to battle. Rommel has still eluded Montgomery, and 
is apparently falling back towards El Agheila. Whether he has the 
power to stand there is a question the next few days will probably 
decide ; but if my suggestion about Hitler’s plan is correct, he 
may still hope to fall back towards Tripoli, gaining such time as he 
can, and form the nucleus of the enemy concentration in western 
Tripolitania. The accession of French West Africa to Darlan’s 
command is of immense importance, if it means what we hope it 
means. We are at present stronger on the ground, on the sea and 
possibly in the air. If we could count upon the accretion of the 
French forces in Africa, under that fine general Giraud, not only 
should we be sure of clearing the enemy out of Africa as swiftly as 
the occasion demands, but also of carrying the offensive to the 
weakest partner of the Axis. 

Both east and west, for the present, the Allies are proceeding with 
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more caution than speed. This may not be altogether a bad thing. 
As long as Hitler thinks he has a chance to maintain himself in 
North Africa and deny us the control of the Narrows, with the 
splendid base of Bizerta, he will stand and fight. But he cannot do 
so with any chance of success without withdrawing forces from other 
sectors where presumably they have been put to effective use. He 
is, therefore, thinning out his concentration on other sectors to 
strengthen this ; and the final development of that process can be 
imagined. But that it is not merely imaginary can now be observed 
from the events in Russia. 

There must be, as every German general well knows, a minimum 
density of troops necessary to hold any position. If the concentra- 
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tion is weakened beyond that point disaster is risked. It is obvioy 
that the strain will not at present be felt directly in the groung 
forces ; but, as has been pointed out, no battle on land or sea cay 
in future be entered upon with hope of success without air-co. 
operation that is superior in skill, dash and technique if not jp 
numbers. There seems to be no doubt that the Luftwaffe has been 
weakened in Russia already. It has lost disproportionately in Africa 
and is steadily losing more. ‘The breaking-strain is most likely to 
occur in that direction, though the effect will be first experienced 
outside Africa. Meanwhile we can rest assured that for the first 
time we are presenting Hitler with problems of a nature to tax q 
far more stable mind, 


GENERAL SMUTS ON ENDURING PEACE 


On Fune 28th, 1919, the day the Treaty of Versailles was signed, General Smuts circulated a statement explaining why, 


and with what reluctance, he had consented to sign the treaty. 


That notable but little known document is so directly 


relevant to the present situation, in pointing both the mistakes to be avoided and the principles to be applied, that it is 
worth while to reprint the memorandum here. 


HAVE signed the Peace Treaty, not because I consider it a 

satisfactory document, but because it is imperatively necessary 
to close the war; because the world needs peace above all, and 
nothing could be more fatal than the continuance of the state of 
suspense between war and peace. The months since the armistice 
was signed have perhaps been as upsetting, unsettling and ruinous 
to Europe as the previous four years of war. I look upon the Peace 
Treaty as the close of those two chapters of war and armistice, and 
only on that ground do I agree to it. 

I say this now, not in criticism, but in faith ; not because I wish 
to find fault with the work done, but rather because I feel that in 
the Treaty we have not yet achieved the real peace to which our 
peoples were looking, and because I feel that the real work of making 
peace will only begin after this Treaty has been signed, and a defi- 
nite halt has thereby been called to the destructive passions that 
have been desolating Europe for nearly five years. This Treaty is 
simply the liquidation of the war situation in the world. The 
promise of the new life, the victory of the great human ideals for 
which the peoples have shed their blood and their treasure without 
stint, the fulfilment of their aspirations towards a new international 
order and a fairer, better world are not written in this Treaty and 
will not be written in treaties. “Not in this mountain, nor in 
Jerusalem, but in spirit and in truth,” as the Great Master said, must 
the foundations of the new order be laid. A new heart must be 
given, not only to our enemies, but also to us ; a contrite spirit for 
the woes which have overwhelmed the world ; a spirit of pity, mercy 
and forgiveness for the sins and wrongs which we have suffered. A 
new spirit of generosity and humanity, born in the hearts of the 
peoples in this great hour of common suffering and sorrow, can 
alone heal the wounds which have been inflicted on the body of 
Christendom. 

And this new spirit among the peoples will be the solvent for 
the problems which the statesmen have found too hard at the Con- 
ference. There are territorial settlements which will need revision. 
There are guarantees laid down which we all hope will soon be 
found out of harmony with the new peaceful temper and unarmed 
state of our former enemies. There are punishments foreshadowed, 
over most of which a calmer mood may yet prefer to pass the sponge 
of oblivion. There are indemnities stipulated which cannot be 
exacted without grave injury to the industrial revival of Europe, and 
which it will be in the interests of all to render more tolerable and 
moderate. There are numerous pin-pricks, which will cease to 
pain under the healing influences of the new international atmo- 
sphere. The real peace of the peoples ought to follow, complete, and 
amend the peace of the statesmen. 

In this Treaty, however, two achievements of far-reaching im- 
portance for the world are definitely recorded. The one is the 
destruction of Prussian militarism, the other is the institution of 
the League of Nations. I am confident the League of Nations will 
yet prove the path of escape for Europe out of the ruin brought 


about by this war. But the League is as yet only a form. It still 
requires the quickening life, which can only come from the active 
interest and the vitalising contact of the peoples themselves. The 
new creative spirit, which is once more moving among the peoples 
in their anguish, must fill the institution with life and with inspiration 
for the pacific ideals born of this war and so convert it into a real 
instrument of progress. In that way the abolition of militarism, in 
this Treaty unfortunately confined to the enemy, may scon come 
as a blessing and relief to the Allied peoples as well. And the 
enemy peoples should at the earliest possible date join the League, 
and in collaboration with the Allied peoples learn to practise the 
great lesson of this war—that not in separate ambitions or in selfish 
domination, but in common service for the great human causes, lies 
the true path of national progress. 

This joint collaboration is especially necessary today for the re- 
construction of a ruined and broken world. The war has not only 
resulted in the utter defeat of the enemy armies, but has gone 
immeasurably further. We witness the collapse of the whole political 
and economic fabric of Central and Eastern Europe. Unemployment, 
starvation, anarchy, war, disease and despair stalk through the land. 
Unless the victors can effectively extend a helping hand to the 
defeated and broken peoples, a large part of Europe is threatened 
with exhaustion and decay. Russia has already walked into the 
night, and the risk that the rest may follow is very grave indeed. 
The effects of this disaster would not be confined to Central and 
Eastern Europe. For civilisation is one body, and we are all 
members of one another. A supreme necessity is laid on all to 
grapple with this situation. And in the joint work of beneficence 
the old feuds will tend to be forgotten, the roots of reconciliation 
among the peoples will begin to grow again, and ultimately flower 
into active, fruitful, lasting peace. 

To the peoples of the United States and the British Empire who 
have been exceptionally blessed with the good things of life I would 
make a special appeal. Let them exert themselves to the utmost in 
this great work of saving the wreckage of life and industry on the 
Continent of Europe. They have a great mission, and in fulfilling 
it they will be as much blessed as blessing. AH this is possible, and 
I hope capable, of accomplishment ; but only on two conditions. 
In the first place, the Germans must convince our peoples of their 
good faith, of their complete sincerity through a real honest effort 
to fulfil their obligations under the Treaty to the extent of their 
ability. They will find the British people disposed to meet them 
half-way in their unexampled difficulties and perplexities. But any 
resort to subterfuges or to underhand means to defeat or evade the 
Peace Treaty will only revive old suspicions and arouse anger and 
prove fatal to a good understanding. And, in the second place, our 
Allied peoples must remember that God gave them overwhelming 
victory—victory far beyond their greatest dreams, not for small 
selfish ends, not for financial or economic advantages, but for the 
attainment of the great human ideals for which our heroes gave 
their lives, and which are the real victors in this war of ideals. 
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COUNTY BADGE PROGRESS 


By JULIAN HUXLEY 


HE County Badge Scheme has come in for a good deal of 
T criticism of late. A prominent Conservative M.P. has 
attempted to damn it by calling it a German invention ; a left wing 
critic has marvelled that anyone so liberal-minded as the Master 
of Balliol (who has already written on the subject in The Spectator) 
should support a project glorifying toughness ; the voluntary youth 
organisations have, for the most part, been hostile. As one who 
has had a son go through the scheme, and has joined in the dis- 
cussions cOncerning its possible improvement and extension, I 
should like to put in a word for it. In these days, when the training 
of youth is so manifestly in the melting-pot, it is worth while giving 
consideration to any project which has been thought out on first 
principles and amended in the light of practical experience. 

The idea from which the County Badge Scheme sprang was of 
German inception. However, not only was it pre-Hitler in its 
origin, but anti-Hitler when the clash came. Kurt Hahn, at his 
school at Salem, which was intended as an adaptation of the English 
Public School to German conditions, first introduced it. One of 
its essential bases was its autonomous local character. This was 
in entire Opposition to the idea of the Hitlerjugend, which aimed 
at incorporating the entire youth of the nation into a single organisa- 
tion and imposing uniform standards upon all its members. 

One major aim of the scheme was to provide an incentive and 
an outlet for health and physical achievement, which should avoid 
the uncritical athleticism of English Public Schools. The English 
system tends to discourage those who are not athletically gifted by 
nature, while over-glorifying, over-specialising and often over- 
straining those who are. For this reason the badge is given for a 
standard of achievement which is within the reach of any physically 
normal boy who is willing to make the effort. At the same time a 
special badge, involving higher standards, is given for those 
who have greater natural aptitude or greater athletic ambitions. 
It is like the distinction between a Pass and an Honours 
degree. A single intermediate standard would fall between 
two stools—it would discourage some and not be sufficient stimulus 
for others. For either badge the candidate must attain the 
required standard in all of the five requirements of the physical 
test—swimming, jumping, throwing, short-distance sprinting, and 
long-distance running or walking. This is done partly to avoid over- 
specialisation, but also to satisfy a further aim of the test, the training 
of will-power in the surmounting of difficulties. 

Experience over nearly two decades has demonstrated two 
interesting points about these tests of physical achievement. The 
fact that they do not merely encourage a boy’s strength but also 
help him to overcome his weaknesses, makes them and the sense of 
mastery which their performance brings a source of natural self- 
confidence. Physical achievement plays a considerable part in 
helping the adolescent boy, often quite unconsciously, to self- 
respect. In the second place, it has been demonstrated that train- 
ing of the County Badge type can produce the most surprising 
results in the way of pure athletic achievement. For instance, the 
Salem team, representing a small school and composed of boys who 
had been badly under-nourished in the last war, repeatedly achieved 
high distinction~ in the English Public Schools Athletics 
Championship. 

The earning of the County Badge demands other tests as well, 
originally the Expedition was the only further test ; but now a Project 
and a Service Achievement have been added. All of these are in- 
tended to be flexible. The Expedition test is in many ways similar 
to the Scouts’ “ First Class Journey.” It may be undertaken indi- 
vidually or by pairs, or as a member of a party. My own son 
was able to join a party which crossed Northern Norway by ski 
and sledge in the early spring—a wonderful opportunity. Moun- 
taineering, canoeing, sailing, walking, bird-watching—any might be 
included. The essentials are that it should demand careful thought 
and preparation beforehand, and should bring the boy up against 
the difficulties of the environment and the unpredictable in Nature. 
The preliminary training should include excursions with a party. 
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The Project test is even more elastic. It may involve manual 
construction, as in building a boat or an engineering model, or 
scientific interest, as in a botanical survey or -a study of bird- 
behaviour; it may mean map-making, the study of historical 
records, the painting of a picture, or a dozen other things. The 
candidate is allowed free choice, subject to the judge’s approval. 
The essential here is that any project should, require care, skill, 
patience and perseverance. It should be carried on for at least 
a year, but must culminate in some concrete achievement by which 
it can be judged. The Service tests will need further thinking out, 
but experience with various war-time service projects, as with the 
coast-watching activities at Gordonstoun School before the war, 
has already shown how valuable and essential it is. Medica] super- 
vision throughout the training is essential; so is the keeping of a 
record-book by each candidate, in which is recorded his progress in 
the various tests, together with medical and training notes. 

So much for the tests. A further essential feature is the regional 
nature of the scheme. The Badge Scheme was originally worked 
out for Morayshire. Local sports and activities were introduced, 
and within the county the widest participation of all elements was 
sought. Gordonstoun School was the main centre, but boys from 
the neighbouring farms and towns and fishing villages were 
welcomed as candidates and every possible assistance given for their 
training. Later, an enthusiast for the Badge idea introduced a 
variant of it into the Sudan. Here the hunting expedition and the 
use of the throwing-stick were introduced as local variations. The 
success of the scheme in these wholly different conditions proves its 
great flexibility. There is a further important reason for the regional 
basis: it avoids rigid uniformity, and is a barrier to the creation of 
a mass Youth Movement of the type aimed at, and only too well 
achieved, in the totalitarian countries. One of the first acts of 
the Nazis was to forbid all voluntary and all regional youth orgafiisa- 
tions and insist upon a single uniform national organisation. 

The Badge Scheme is still in process of evolution. Variations 
are being experimented with at Charterhouse, in Hertfordshire under 
the Local Education Authority, and elsewhere. Alternative athletic 
tests for girls and the best methods of adapting the scheme for 
large towns are among the major problems still awaiting solution. 
Another is the practicability of introducing a “training holiday” 
of at least four weeks into the life of the working boy—an in- 
dispensable prerequisite for attaining real health and fitness. Still 
another is the relation of a Badge Scheme to the work of existing 
voluntary organisations such as the Boy Scouts, the Church Lads’ 
Brigade and so on. Here there should be no basic difficulty. The 
County Badge is not an organisation: it is a method. If it, or 
some modification of it, is shown to possess special merits, it could 
be adopted by the voluntary organisations as part of their own 
training, in some cases with the scrapping of some of their existing 
tests. Already the Boy Scouts are co-operating in thy County Badge 
Scheme at Charterhouse. Once a general Badge Scheme comes 
into general use, the possession of the Badge will naturally come 
to be regarded as a form of diploma, complementary to the purely 
scholastic diploma provided by passing the School Certificate or 
other examination. 

There is one final aspect of the County Badge Scheme which is, 
I think, of real general importance. It has been deliberately devised 
to provide (among other things) a basis for self-confidence, both 
personal and social, for the naturally shy or over-sensitive adolescent. 
Under our existing system, such boys are often inhibited or 
frustrated, their sensitiveness is abnormally enhanced instead of 
being disciplined or overcome, and they too often turn away from 
the more active forms of career, including public service, towards 
introversion or sheltered pursuits. The result is an unfortunate 
preponderance in public life and in big positions generally of the 
naturally insensitive, the cheery “ blimpish” extravert, the ruthless 
arriviste, the thick-skinned, unreflective types. The sensitives, of 
course, include a certain number of “shrinking flowers” who are 
pretty useless anyway, and others who are by nature best qualified 
for introspective or creative pursuits, But among them are also to 
be found many whose gifts, including their very sensibility, are 
urgently needed in public life, both for their own sakes and to 
counteract the crudities of the insensitives. Those who have seen 
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the County Badge Scheme in operation believe that it does help 
materially in giving sensitive boys the basis of a self-confidence 
needed for them-to turn their natural temperament from a debit 
to a social asset. 

We have no use in this country for any Schools for Leaders, in 
the sense of educational factories for the automatic manufacture of 
bosses: but we have great need for educational machinery which 
will give the country the maximum, both in quantity and quality, 
of leadership. Some better scheme than the County Badge may 
be worked out; but meanwhile it will have been important in 
focussing attention upon a problem which has hitherto been either 
neglected or else quite unsolved—the problem of training character. 
So-called character-training at present is extremely unsatisfactory. 
Military methods are useless, over-rigorous discipline defeats its 
own ends ; the Public School system combines many faults with its 
undoubted merits. The County Badge Scheme would seem to have 
demonstrated the impossibility of separating the physical and the 
mental in education ; the value of the right sort of physical training 
in generating the right sort of self-confidence ; the desirability of 
overcoming natural weaknesses instead of only exploiting natural 
gifts ; and the possibility of enlisting the gifts of the sensitive for 
public service to a much higher degree than is now the case. 


THANKSGIVING DAY 


By RICHARD HOLLANDER 

HAT is this Thanksgiving Day which Americans at home 

and abroad, civilians and troops, have been observing this 
week? What is this tradition which all Americans hold in common, 
and which they will renew this year alike under the blasted palms 
of Guadalcanal and in the vaulted vastness of Westminster Abbey? 
Is it’a day of solemnity or of rejoicing? Truthfully, it is both. It 
dates from remote times—as these things go in the New World— 
and it has passed from being a simple spontaneous outpouring of 
gratitude to the Almighty into a national festival ranking with 
America’s Independence Day ard, almost, with Chrisunas. Each 
year since 1863 Presidents of the United States have issued pro- 
clamations appointing a certain Thursday in November as Thanks- 
giving Day—a day to be given over to feasting among families and 
solemn prayers of thanksgiving in churches end synagogues and 
cathedrals. But the first American Thanksgiving was observed more 
than two hundred years before Abraham Lincoln established the 
custom of presidential proclamation during the grimmest year of 
America’s Civil War. 

The first Thanksgiving was observed in the autumn of 1621, in 
the brilliance of New England’s first harvest. And the men and 
women who observed it and established the custom were people 
from Britain—the Pilgrims from Plymouth who had journeyed to 
America a year earlier in the tiny ‘Mayflower.’ That first Thanks- 
giving bore within itself all of the seeds of today’s observance. It 
was at once joyous and solemn. Joyous because those hardy men 
and women saw around them, in the maize and other produce of 
the earth, the first true signs of the permanence of their venture to 
mew shores. Solemn because the Pilgrims were solemn men and 
women, who remembered the grimness of their first winter and the 
place of the will of God in human endeavour. 

For the first winter had been grim. Winter in New England 
today is a winter of deep snows from late autumn to spring. In 
the winter of 1620-21 there were cabins to build against the bitter- 
ness of Nature, and Indians to repel, and the slender stores brought 
in the ‘ Mayflower’ mus: be made to carry through until the soil 
could be planted and the harvest reaped. Even before the Pilgrims 
landed on Plymouth Rock’ on the Massachusetts shore, which to 
this day is kept as an American shrine, they had signed in the 
cabin of the ship their “ Mayflower Compact,” in which the men 
pledged themselves, each to the other, to build a community which 
would be permanent and self-respecting and governed by the laws 
of England and of humanity. 

But between the signing of a parchment and actuality lay the 
winter and the Indians and all the age-old perils of pioneering. 
During the first winter an appalling number of the tiny ‘ Mayflower’ 
party died and were buried in the frozen earth of New England. In 
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one point the Pilgrims were fortunate An Indian chief of the neigh. 
bourhood, Massosoet by name, found it in his heart to assist the 
little colony. While Captain Miles Standish and the men protected 
their pitiful log cabins from other marauding tribes, Massosoet was 
kind. He brought food and helped them build the tiny village, 
When the first spring came to melt the snow, the ‘ Mayflower ’ hoisted 
her sails and stood out to the east and Plymouth—home to those 
who remained ot the Pilgrims. Every man and woman who survived 
was given the opportunity to return with the ‘ Mayflower.’ None did, 
From the violence of the winter which had decimated their band 
they had gathered the strength and tenacity to struggle against the 
virgin violence of the New World. They waved the ‘ Mayflower’ on 
her way and set about the business of making good the winter's 
gains. They built their cabins sturdier and with more skill. They 
felled the trees and planted their crops. They found the wild iurkeys 
in the circling woods and shot them with wide-mouthed blunder. 
busses. They defended their village and watched the maize grow 
to tasselled green. 

Through 
husbanded and consolidated their victories over hardship. When 
the autumn came the first harvest was full and good, sufficient to 
stand them against the second winter. And because the Pilgrims 
were men and women of solemnity, they chose a day for especial 
thanks to the Almighty for what had come to them. And because 
the Pilgrims were also ordinary men and women who had borne 
much, they set the same day for a joyous festival as their right after 
so much hardship. First, on that day, they prayed fervently in their 
little log church, prayers of men and women who, though they had 
little of the world’s goods, were thankful for the serenity that stems 
from freedom and life come by the hard way. And after church, 
in the bright New England afternoon, they sat at long rude tables 
in the open and banqueted on what they had grown and harvested, 
on corn and pumpkin, on wild turkey and fish from Massachusetts 
Bay. It is recorded that the chief Massosoet, who had been their 
friend, banqueted with them and smoked his long pipe in approval 
of what the white men and women had done. 

That, then, was the first thanksgiving. America has come a long 
way in the years between. In New England the custom of its 
observance never languished. In other colonies is was longer in 
becoming a true tradition of a people. Throughout the War of 
the American Revolution Congress annually recommended Days of 
Thanksgiving for prayers for peace. In 1789, after the adoption of 
the American Constitution, President George Washington named a 
day. In that year also the Episcopal Church in America formally 
recognised the civil Government’s right to appoint such a feast. 
The Roman Catholic Church did the same in 1888. 

Through times of peace and times of national crisis, Thanksgiving 
Day in America has retained its dual character of joy and religious 
significance. As a Bank holiday it permits families to join together 
in morning churchgoing and noonday feasting. Because the Pilgrims 
dined on turkey, the turkey (roasted) has become the favourite 
Thanksgiving dinner piéce. As such, too, it is, almost Officially, the 
national bird. Several thousand turkeys were shipped to Britain 
by the United States Army for the troops’ Thanksgiving Dinner, but 
these have been given to British hospitals. As in times of peace, the 
observance of Thanksgiving in America is one more of joy than 
solemnity, so this year Americans everywhere are observing theif 
wartime Thanksgiving more in its religious character. American 
troops in the London area have offered their prayers in Westminster 
Abbey, graciously placed at their disposal. Elsewhere they have 
gathered for prayer in huts and shelters huddled against the northem 
blast, or on the sands of North Africa, or on the flight-decks of 
aircraft-carriers rolling in heavy seas. : 

Wherefore, mindful of the solemnity of the time, President Roose- 
velt admonished the people of America in his proclamation on 
November 12th: 

“. . . In giving thanks for the greatest harvest in the history of our 
nation, we who plant and reap can well resolve that in the year to come 
we will do all in our power to pass that milestone, for, by our labours in 
the fields, we can share in some part of the sacrifices with our brothers 
and sons who wear the uniform of the United States. .. .” 


The Thanksgiving Day of 1942 may well be historic. 
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THE RUSSIAN WINTER 


By LEON KIRIL 


HEN I am asked what the Russiari winter is really like, I 
W answer that it is not so bad if you know how to deal with it. 
If I had to spend a Russian winter in the open country, I would 
much prefer the Arctic forests to the Southern steppes. One can 
stand very low temperatures without inconvenience when the air 
is still; when the wind blows it cuts through warm clothing like 
a knife, although the thermometer may stand at a mere Io or I5 
below zero (that is zero Fahrenheit). In still, sunny weather north 
of the Arctic circle, such as prevails from the middle or end of 
January, I have skied on the White Sea ice in 70 degrees of frost 
and found a fur coat oppressive. 

But if life in the Arctic forests or frozen plains of Russia can be 
tolerable, even stimulating and enjoyable in favourable circumstances, 
it is far otherwise in war. Then posts must be manned though 
blizzards rage and weapons must be handled when the bare skin 
freezes to metal with results almost identical with contact with 
red-hot iron. That is why in the natural economy of Northern 
Russia the use of iron and steel is reduced to a minimum. No 
doubt the Germans have profited from their experience last winter, 
but with all the adjuncts and appliances provided by science, men 
with a mainly urban and mechanised upbringing must remain at a 
disadvantage when opposed to those in their native environment 
who know all the answers to the tricks the hardest winter climate 
can play. Science can do much to mitigate the effects of living in 
conditions of extreme cold, but it cannot, for example, teach bush- 
craft in such conditions. 

When the whole countryside is covered with deep snow it is 
surprisingly easy to lose one’s way, although even in the blackest 
moonless night it is never really dark. Distances become deceptive. 
The black line of the forest edge may be a few hundred yards away 
or a couple of miles, and if snow is falling no landmarks whatever 
can be distinguished and one’s sense of direction just vanishes. I 
remember once taking a comparatively short skiing excursion with 
a companion in the Northern forests towards the end of April, 
starting soon after midnight. It was a clear, still, starlit night, and 
the Northern Lights were weaving their gossamer curtains across 
the zenith. It seemed a shame to go to bed, so we slid into our 
skis instead. After travelling for three or four hours in any direction 
the spirit moved us, we decided it was time to turn round and go 
home for breakfast. He thought we ought to make in that direction, 
my guess was the diametrical opposite. The sun was just rising, 
making a ruddy glow through the trees, and I judged that our 
general course had been to the west, so we decided to head for 
the sunrise and soon found ourselves in country we recognised. 
But had the morning been overcast the story might have ended 
quite differently. 

The Russian peasants mark their tracks with branches stuck 
upright in the snow at quite short intervals. If the track crosses 
an open space only a few hundred yards across they mark it, when 
to the uninitiated it would seem impossible to lose the way in such 
a small area. In a real blizzard it is quite easy to get hopelessly 
astray going from one cottage to another less than Ioo yards away. 

Snow varies enormously. Sometimes a hard crust forms on which 
skis slip and skid, but which just does not support the foot and 
to try walking means breaking through up to the knees at each stride. 
In other places the snow may be so soft and powdery that skis 
sink right down and at each stride must be lifted to clear the 
upturned tips, which refuse to skim the surface. These conditions 
are generally found only where the trees grow thickly, in the open 
country the snow packs down just firm enough to give skis the 
necessary grip without hindering progress. 

The important thing is to keep clothing dry. Damp gloves and 
socks cause frostbite quicker than anything else. So when the 
Russian comes indoors he shakes his gloves and knocks all the snow 
off his outer garments, and especially his felt boots, the famous 
Russian valenki, with a tiny birch twig broom. The peasant usually 
goes about indoors with bare feet to avoid making his valenki damp 
with sweat, and instead of socks he often wears foot clouts, which 
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when one gets the knack of folding them round the foot are far 
more comfortable than socks. 

The log hut of North Russia, built with fir butts dovetailed into 
one another and closely stuffed with tow or moss, is warmer than 
brick walls, if the cracks have been properly packed. But if the 
stuffing leaves the tiniest gap the cold creeps in against which a red- 
hot stove fights a losing battle. The windows are double, and at 
the beginning of winter the frames are puttied up or more probably 
smeared with clay to make them absolutely air-tight. The entrance 
is guarded by two doors forming a sort of airlock, the outer one is 
quilted with hay or tow covered by sacking. It fits tight to the 
door-frame and both doors are never opened together. The stove, 
made of bricks or more primitively of loam stiffened with cow 
manure, burns wood and is built with a flat top on which the family 
can sleep. For the Russian peasant instinctively knows that it is 
more important to sleep warm below than under any amount of top 
coverings. 

In the steppe lands cottages are made of adobé and roofed with 
thatch of straw or reeds. If the walls are, thick enough and kept 
in good repair these are as warm as the log huts of the North. But 
heating is a far more difficult problem. Wood is not to be had 
and straw is a bad substitute. In some districts the peasants used 
to fill a sack full of chaff and cut a small hole at the bottom. The 
sack was hung over the opening in the stove, and as the chaff sifted 
out in a thin stream it was caught by the draught of the fire and 
consumed as it flew through the flue. I must confess that I have 
never actually seen this in operation. But mostly the fuel of the 
steppe consists of kisiak, cattle manure mixed with straw and 
puddled into a plastic mass, then moulded into bricks and dried 
in the sun. It is an art fo manufacture and still more of an art 
to burn. The technique is, I believe, somewhat similar to the 
technique of burning peat. e 

Frost-bite is serious only if neglected and allowed to go too far. 
It is éasily diagnosed by sight, if not by sense,-for a frost-bitten 
member has no feeling. It is when the sense of cold leaves the limb 
that one takes alarm, though the inexperienced are apt to think that 
because their hands or feet no longer feel cold they are all right. 
Frost-bitten flesh looks like putty and feels like putty, it loses all 
resilience. The worse it is the more gradual must be the thawing. 
In mild cases rubbing with vodka for a few minutes restores 
circulation, in bad cases the frozen limb must be rubbed with snow 
for a long time. And when the blood begins to flow again it is 
agonising ; I would describe it like being pricked with thousands 
of needles on raw flesh. And afterwards the skin peels off, and for 
days it hurts to handle a knife and fork or button a collar if it 
was the fingers that suffered. 

We are sure to hear of wolves intervening in the winter campaign. 
Most wolf stories aré gross exaggerations. Wolves are cowardly 
animals, but very inquisitive. Tales of packs chasing sleighs are 
founded on the fact that wolves will follow anything they cannot 
quite understand to find out what it is. That a pack of wolves 
would in reality attack a horse-sleigh with two or three people 
aboard is, if not entirely incredible, so improbable that it would need 
several absolutely trustworthy witnesses to make me believe it. And, 
anyhow, wolves do not go about in packs numbering scores. In the 
South of Russia a party of four or five is the largest “ pack” ever 
met with. In the northern forests a greater number may in hard 
winters join forces to hunt together, but a dozen or so seems by 
all reliable accounts to be the maximum. 


MY HOUSE 


Knock again when the wind is wet, 
When my door flies free on its hinge. 
Knock again when the walls are bare 
And my hearth is choked with dead coal. 

Knock when the stairs creak, 

Knock when the mice scream, 

Knock when the birds foul the floor. 
Knock when the cobwebs cover the pane. 
Don’t knock for me any more. 

DENTON WELCH. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


ITH the death of Jaques-Emile Blanche and the defection of 

André Mauro:s we have lost the two men who were best 
able to interpret England to France. It may well be that Maurois, 
following the example of Pucheu, Peyrouton and Darlan, may now 
seek to explain away the things he said about us at the time of 
our misfortunes, and may contend that his criticisms were due to 
nothing more than the anxious solicitude of a devoted friend. 
I am prepared tc believe that when in those dark months of 
1940 he reached America (having escaped from both France and 
England) his main desire was to defend the reputation of his own 
country and army, even at the cost of other Joyalties ; I admit that 
the things he then said and wrote do not appear, on subsequent 
examination, to have been as unfaithful as they seemed at first ; 
yet I regret that a man whose literary and academic repute was 
so largely based upon his appreciatich of the British character 
should not have affirmted more stoutly his faith in us at the most 
glorious moment of our history. People like Eve Curie and Henri 
Bernstein were under no intellectual or spiritual obligations to 
Great Britain, yet they espoused our cause with ardent faith ; com- 
pared to the Vichy-hdépital of André Maurois their enthusiasm 
was as champagne. I am sorry about André Maurois, since he was 
a man of ability and charm. But I am even more saddened by 
the recent death of Jaques-Emile Blanche. His understanding of 
us was wider, deeper and of far longer duration than that of 
Maurois; he had known Victorian London, and possessed (as 
Maurois did not) a knowledge of our country life ; he had observed 
the transition from nineteenth-century to twentieth-century England, 
and had been intimate with such diverse figures as Wilde, Beardsley, 
Henry James,@George Moore and Sickert ; and since he was equally 
intimate with three generations of French artists and writers, he 
formed a valuable hyphen between the two cultures. I am sorry 
indeed that he has died. 

* * * * 

In all material respects the life of Jaques-Emile Blanche was 
comfortable beyond compare. His father was the greatest nerve 
specialist of his day, and it was in his clinic at Passy, in what is 
now known as the Rue du Docteur Blanche, that the disordered 
geniuses of the age, such as Maupassant, sought refuge and 
refreshment. As a child Jaques-Emile was surrounded by French 
nurses, English governesses, mufflers and mittens. He could re- 
call how driving one morning in the Bois with the family coachman 
and Miss Ellen, he was made to stand up in the carriage and salute 
the little Prince Imperial who jingled by. From an early age he 
manifested a marked aptitude for painting and a precocious admira- 
tion for the work of Manet. As a young man he displayed (and, in 
fact, retained throughout his long life) astonishing artistic promise. 
Some of his portraits (as the portrait of Aubrey Beardsley and the 
portrait of Harry Melville), are, in fact, most intelligent ; the 
sketches of London and of Dieppe which he painted under the 
influence of Sickert are agreeable and gifted. In later life he 
embarked upon literature, published six volumes of the Cahiers 
d’un Artiste, wrote several novels (of which Aymeris is the most 
notable), composed a really brilliant guide-book to Dieppe, and 
recorded his recollections of the artistic and literary giants of his 
age in such admirable books as De David a Degas and Mes 
Modeéles. His external life through all these years of pleasurable 
activity remained beautifully cushioned. He inherited his father’s 
large house at Passy, with a garden attached. He acquired the 
little manor of Offranville, a few kilometres from Dieppe, where he 
would spend the summer months. As a child he had been pro- 
tected against the rude shocks of material life by a defensive screen 
of governesses and nurses; as a man he was blessed by the care 
of a devoted wife, and the sympathy of his intelligent sister-in-law, 
Catherine Lemoinne. These admirable women convoyed him, like 
two grey torpedo-destroyers, through the perils of a hostile world. 
Blanche was always fortunate in his immediate surroundings. 

* * . * 

He was not a happy man. The nervous instability which as a 

child had caused such anxiety to his parents developed in later 


life into an acute sensitiveness to criticism, and a morbidly pesgj- 
mistic conception of the future of the world, of Europe, of France, 
and of Jaques-Emile Blanche. He was aware that neither in 
art nor jiterature had he fuifilled the promise of his earlier years, 
and it became for him a continual distress that those who most 
deeply admired either his painting or his books were not those 
whom he himself most deeply admired. He had no special craving 
for immortality, but it was constantly irksome for him to feel that 
in spite of his remarkable gifts, both as an artist and a writer, 
he was debarred from creating masterpieces either in painting or 
in literature. He possessed an enormous number of highly interest. 
ing acquaintances ; he had many French and English friends (Miss 
Trevelyan, Miss Sandys, the Saxton Nobles, Miss Hudson); and he 
was always at great pains to enter, into touch with the younger 
generation. Yet he lacked zest; and his capacity for enjoyment 
was constantly marred by apprehension of the penalties which were 
bound to follow. Had he suffered a little more he might haye 
become a great artist; had he suffered a little less he could have 
drunk to the full the nectar of the douceur de vivre. One always 
had a sense of disappointment that Blanche could not manage to be 
a happier man. 
* * * * 

In the summer of 1919 I went to Offranville on the occasion 
of the unveiling of the war memorial which he had painted for the 
village churches The sunshine glowed upon the pink brick of his 
manor house, and the air was heavy with the scent of phlox. It 
was cool inside the house, and the rooms smelt of bees-wax and 
lilies and quince. The sun poured in through the windows, light- 
ing the parquet flooring, lighting the gay chintz, catching some 
corner of a Sickert or a Conder on the walls. The women of the 
house were busy around the dining room preparing the port wine 
and the biscuits which were to serve as a collation after the ceremony, 
Blanche in his tidy London clothes was fussy and apprehensive, 
He passed nervousiy between the dining room and the drawing 
room, now drawing my attention to a Beardsley drawing, now 
making suggestions about the vin d’honneur. We walked in the 
thick dust of the village highway towards the church. There 
were gathered the mayor, the curé and the local deputy, who, being 
anti-clerical in his opinions, smoked cigarettes among the grave- 
stones with a smile of condescending derision on his lips. And 
when it was all over, and the sun began to sink into the hidden 
sea, we were able to congratulate — other upon a successful cere- 
mony, upon how tactfully the curé had behaved to all concerned, 
upon the beauty of the memorial painting, and upon the peace 
which, but a few days before, had been signed with all the 
apparatus of triumph at Versailles. Blanche, as always, was dis- 
consolate. It might be true that we had defeated the Germans, 
and had imposed our will upon a vanquished Europe. Yet Russia 
remained. The spectre of Germany had been exorcised only to 
be succeeded by the even more horrid spectre of Communism. “We 
are lost,” murmured Jaques-Emile Blanche. “It is the end of 
everything.” His pale and anxious face glimmered in the lovely 
dusk. * * * + 

It is curious that a man so receptive of disaster should three 
times in his life have had to endure invasion. As a child he had 
heard them shouting for the Republic in the streets of Dieppe, 
and had been hurried across to England before the Prussians 
arrived. In the last war he had walked the terrace at Offranville 
listening to the distant rumble of the Battle of the Somme. And 
what happened in this war? 
a few days only after our attack upon Dieppe. For nine dread 
hours the peace of Offranville must have been shattered by the 
rattle of machine-guns, the whirl -of aeroplanes, the thunder of 
guns. But today the windows of the drawing room have ceased 
their rattle, and the winter sun streams in, lighting now upon 4 
strip of aubusson and now a bunch of chrysanthemums in a Wedg- 
wood vase. I regret that Blanche should not have lived to see 
the dawn of victory. Even to his disconsolate features it would 
have brought a gleam of hope. 


It seems that he died at Offranville - 
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THE THEATRE 


“Let’s Face It.” At the London Hippodrome.———Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet. At the New Theatre. 

THE new musical comedy at the Hippcdrome has the advantage 
of music and lyrics by Cole P&rter, who at the moment seems to be 
without a serivus rival in this field. The book is also by one 
of the authors of the other Cole Porter show at present at His 
Majesty’s Theatre, and there is not a great deal to choose between 
the two entertainments in the actual material of the two musical 
plays. Nevertheless, owing to a somewhat less tasteful production, 
a duller beginning, and less attractive dressing, the general effect 
of the newer production is not quite as good. And this in spite 
of the fact that Mr. Bobby Howes is in high form. His lively 
rubber-face antics and resourceful mimicry are called upon to fil 
a far greater gap in the authors’ inventiveness than his rival 
comedian in Du Barry Was a Lady. {iss Pat Kirkwood is t 
other great success. She has charm, wit (not of words, but of move- 
ment), elegance, an excellent voice, and is the only singer in the 
cast able to do justice to the best of Cole Porter’s music. Her 
very attractive voice is of unusual timbre, and she always sings 
dead in tune, a rare accomplishment for a vocalist on any stage. 
The excellent dancing of Jack Stanford and Halama and Konarski 
are the other outstanding features in a production which can be 
called a good average George Black entertainment. 

It looks as if Mr. Robert Helpmann, of the Sadler’s Wells 
ballet may turn out to be the English Diaghilev, for he has now 
foliowed up his amazing success in his Hamlet with a new ballet 
in quite another genre, The Birds, in which a similar complete unity 
of style in music, choreography and décor is achieved. And this 
in spite of the fact that the music is from old masters, arranged by 
the Italian composer, Respighi, the costumes and scenery by a 
Chinese artist, Chiang Yee, and the choreography by Mr. Helpmann 
himself. Respighi as an original composer was no more than 
mediocre, for his own themes were always commonplace ; but as an 
arranger and orchestrator of the minor classics, such as Rossini, he 
showed exceptional skill and taste. This has not failed him in 
The Birds, where his orchestration generally, and his use of the 
original material, also of the song of the nightingale and the cuckoo’s 
cry, is absolutely masterly. It must be a pleasure to play such 
music, and it is certainly a delight to hear. The music has an 
intricacy and delicacy which are matched and repeated in the 
fascinating, slightly Chinese character given to the English woodland 
and birds. The costume of the Hen is a brilliant chef-d’oeuvre of 
caricaturing fancy, while those of the Dove and the Nightingale 
are quite lovely. Mr. Helpmann has put just the right touch of 
sentiment into his comedy, and the only quarrel I have with this 
entrancing ballet is that it is too short by quite five minutes. Several 
of the younger and less-well-known dancers in the company are 
showing great promise: Moyra Fraser (The Hen), Beryl Grey (The 
Nightingale), Alexis Rassine (The Dove)—all contribute considerably 
to the success of The Birds. It is no wonder that the New Theatre 
is full to standing every night, for the Sadler’s Wells ballet at its 
best is a feast for eye and ear probably unrivalled anywhere in the 
world at present, including Russia. JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


“The Pride of the Yankees.” At the Gaumont. —— ** March of 
Time.” At the Empire. ** Panama Hattie.” At the Regal. 


Ir we must be sentimental in our war-time films, let us by all 
means be sentimental about the sporting spectacles which once 
contributed so much to the texture of metropolitan life. That was 
in the days when trains were “crowded not with soldiers, but with 





beribboned celebrants of victory in a ball game, and when millions 


would listen with bated breath at 6 o'clock, not for news from 
Montgomery in Libya, but for word of Bastin and Alec James and 
how the battle went at Wembley. Nowadays it is easy to forget 
how much our national sense of values has changed. For any who 
may be tempted to believe that the change is for the better, here 
is a film of sporting New York which will bring tears to the eyes 
of even those solemn citizens who do not recognise the rubber ball 
as a major symbol of the twentieth century. The Pride of the 
Yankees is about baseball and not football, and for Tottenham and 
Highbury we must substitute Brooklyn and the Bronx; but the 
ideologies are identical, »nd show that for today’s audiences senti- 
mentalism about sport (with its sharp pre-war images) is welcome as 
sentimentalism about war is suspect. The Pride of the Yankees is the 
life-story of Lou Gehrig, who rivals Babe Ruth as the New York 
Yankees’ most famous player and whose career was brought to an 
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untimely end by infantile paralysis. The climax of the film is a 
great ceremony in the Yankee Stadium, where before sixty thousand 
spectators Gehrig (Gary Cooper) is presented with trophies from 
the whole nation and, after listening to speeches of appreciation 
from the Mayor of New York and from other national figures and 
after speaking into the microphones his own broken-voiced tributes 
to his parents, his wife, his public. and the great players who have 
been his colleagues, he limps across the arena to the dressing-room, 
a dwindling bowed figure finally lost to sight under the terraces. 

The emotional pitch of this scene is typical of the film and 
shamefully effective. There are, however, many moments earlier in 
the story with a more everyday flavour, and the intimate foreground 
details of the portrayal are as telling as the background of packed 
stadiums eager to leap up and roar out their praise of a sensational 
home run. There is Gehrig’s first shy arrival in the Yankees’ 
dressigg-room when the “new boy” is ignored in the friendliest 
possible way by his colleagues-to-be ; there are domestic excite- 
ments in New Rochelle with wife and immigrant mother quarreling 
over wall-paper; there is horse-play in the team’s railway coach 
with Babe Ruth (the “Sultan of Swat”) appearing as himself and 
dominating his colleagues with brawn rather than brain ; there are 
the curiously parasitic sports-writers who make a living by reporting 
the personal misadventures as well as the public triumphs of these 
gladiators and who are even to be found sharing the Florida sun 
with them in the out-of-season months. To balance the expert 
discussions in barber’s-shop and shoeshine-parlour culminating each 
Saturday afternoon in surging streams of spectators crossing the 
hot concrete approaches to the stadium, we would perhaps have 
enjoyed a little more technical detail about the game itself. The 
film is, however, more concerned with Gehrig’s personality than 
with his professional skill, and Sam Wood’s direction is so impeccable 
and the performances of Mr. Cooper and of Teresa Wright as his 
wife are so good that we can scarcely complain. What a relief it 
is to find that Gary Cooper’s genius for portraying untutored wit 
and wisdom and all the agonies of strong men deeply moved has 
not been dinally ruined by his recent excursions into social problems 
under the guidance of Mr. Frank Capra. As a baseball player, 
Mr. Cooper is much more convincing than as any of the recent 
manifestations of “ Mr. Deeds,” that curious personification of senti- 
mental sociology. 

March of Time’s latest release, The Fighting French, is topical 
in spirit if somewhat out-of-date as to facts. It was made before 
the invasion of North Africa, but it is a salutary experience to be 
reminded of the long night of persecution and shame which preceded 
the dawn of new hope for France. It is good to be reminded, too, 
of the identity of our friends and foes when the issues were stil] in 
the balance. New scenes from New Caledonia and French 
Equatorial Africa together with a valuable library “find” in the 
shape of a shot of General de Gaulle standing by his tank in his 
earlier and less famous days are supplemented by scenes of demo- 
cratic resistance to Fascism, which, though taken from a pre-war 
film of Renoir’s, can well be used to illustrate today’s anti-Nazi 
activity. The Fighting French has recaptured the warmth of feeling 
which gave March of Time its original character, and for this we 
must no doubt thank Richard de Rochemont, who assembled the 
material and whose love of France shines clearly from his work. 

Panama Hattie is a musical film worth seeing for three reasons: 
To the precise ballroom grace of Veloz and Yolanda and the almost 
unbelievably eccentric dancing of the Berry Brothers is added a 


-characteristic contribution by that amazing comedy singer, Virginia 


O’Brien, who has evolved a technique of gesture and expression quite 
hypnotic in its effect. EpGar ANSTEY. 


RAIDER 


AT the moon’s noon, 
High in the icelight lost, 
It threads . . 
Grumbles remotely 
To a prowling mate. 
Now hear it pass 
From unknown to unknown, 
At last 
A nasal humdrum 
On the moon’s blind face. 
A flower of shells 
(Cylindrical, the sound) 
Searches the silver space. 
P. A. T. O'DONNELL. 
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LETTERS TO 
A WORLD TO REBUILD 


Sir,—I have read your leading article “ A World to Rebuild ” with deep 
interest. It is not possible, of course, to anticipate the decisions of H.M. 
Government, who wth a great deal more information in their possession than 
is availabie co the general pubiic, are doubtless today engaged in active 
preparation for the peace settlement which in the fullness of time will be 
upon us for decision, But with one point in your article I would venture 
to express my strong agreement, on the basis of my experience in 
Austria, which all things said and done is not so remote, namely that con- 
federation is the immediate possibility open to the negotiators of the 
peace when the time comes rather than federation. President Benes, with 
almost unique experience of the conditions which prevail in Central 
Europe, seems to share this point of view. 

In particular was I glad that you, Sir, make a distinction between 
Austria and Germany, since I believe that on the restoration of Austrian 
independence, coupled with adequate provision for Austria’s economic 
needs, may well depend the duration of the settlement the Allied Nations 
are anxious to achieve. Austria was indeed the first victim of Herr Hitler’s 
aggressive policy, and this must “ never be forgotten.” 


On the question of Austria the declarations of H.M. Government have 
undoubtedly been most satisfactory. Nevertheless those declarations remain 
to be implemented if our policy is to be brought fully into line with that 
of the U.S. Government. When the U.S. Government entered the war 
they made a distinction between Germans and Austrians, excluding 
the latter from treatment as enemy aliens, while almost simultaneously 
with the publication of your article Mr. Stimson announced in Washington 
that President Roosevelt had decided to form an Austrian regiment to 
be attached to the U.S. army. This is unquestionably a significant poli- 
tical act on the part of President Roosevelt, providing full recognition 
by the U.S. Government of the difference which exists between Germany 
and Austria in relation to responsibility for the present war. 


Those of us who have in mind all the circumstances attending Herr 
Hitler’s entry into Austria on March 11th, 1938, cannot but welcome this 
action on the part of the U.S. Government, and express the hope that 
after due consideration of present difficulties, H.M. Government may see 
their way to adapt their policy to that of the U.S. Government, thus 

, according to Austrians exiled from their country as a result of the Nazi 
aggression that status which seems to accord not only with justice, but also 
with political expediency.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Forest Garden, Burley, Hants. W. SELBY. 


POLITICS AND SCHOOLS 


Str,—As the Editor of the series of textbooks which includes Mr. 
Horrabin’s Political Geography, perhaps you will allow me a word in 
the interesting controversy that has developed. In his article, Mr. P. F. 
Wiener says that Mr. Horrabin’s book “has a definitely pro-German 
flavour.” ‘Phat statement reminds me ef an article I read some time 
ago about a certain small country. In this article the writer, a Briton, 
said that all the native Press seemed to take a jaundiced view of the 
world and that it was a pity that the country did not have a British 
newspaper to express the impartial point of view. Apparently in the 
opinion of that writer the British point of view is the impartial point 


of view ; whereas the American, Arab, Chinese or Russian point of view | 


is bound, of course, to be prejudiced against the truth. Mr. Wiener 
seems to think along the same lines. If a book on international 
problems does not give the British imperialist point of view and is 
published in the year 1942, it is bound to be pro-German. May I 
suggest to Mr. Wiener that there is such a thing as an international 
point of view, and that an international point of view is much more 
likely to be nearer the truth than either a German, French, American 
or British? 

Mr. Wiener regrets that Mr. Horrabin’s book is used in some schools. 
He says it is political propaganda. Mr. Wiener, however, does not seem 
to have noticed that the main plea in his own article is that political 
propaganda could be introduced into the schools. He, of course, regards 
his propaganda as education, and any education with which he does 
not agree as propaganda. How biased Mr. Wiener appears to be, although 
he is quite unconscious of it, is illustrated by the fact that he would bar 
from the schools Mr. Horrabin’s book which states the point of view 
not only of the British Labour Movement, but the whole International 
Labour Movement. In other words, Mr. Wiener illustrates the fact that 
in every economic system the orthodox education of that system is a 
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THE EDITOR 


means of preserving the existing social eorder, and the orthodox educa. 
tionist fights like a tiger to keep outside his educational domain any 
new school of thought which may threaten the assumed permanence of 
the economic orde1s.—Yours, &c., J. M. MILLar. 
General Secretary, National Council of Labour Colleges. 
Tillicoultry, Scotland. 


S1r,—Mr. Wilcock, in his long letter, has drawn more deductions from 
my short one than I could have thought possible. Perhaps I sacrificed 
clearness to brevity in my endeavour not to take up too much of your 
valuable space. The schoolmistress and I were patients together in a 
hospital ward. In those circumstances books are a great comfort, and 
#& I had read with much interest Prof. Hearnshaw’s Germany the 
Aggressor, I offered to lend it to her. She refused the loan with firm- 
ness, giving as her reason the fact that she already knew the cause of 
all wars. Was I wrong in concluding that she had been influenced by 
a book that gave the same “cause” for war as she instanced? The 
schoolmistress was young in comparison with myself, but too old to 
lay claim to such omniscience unless, as I suggested, she had absorbed 
certain political theories and held to them as to a religion. (Is this “a 
particularly callow form of sophistry ” ?) 

It is apparently an offence to one schoolmaster (but I hope not to 
many) for someone outside his profession to expect teachers of youth 
to keep an open mind. In a fairly long life I have had the privilege of 
meeting a few great men—schoolmasters among them. They all bore 
this resemblance to each other that, like the Clerk of Oxenford, they 
would gladly learn, as well as gladly teach.—Yours sincerely, 

The Grange Nursing Home, Morden MakRGERY REILLY. 


CELTIC TWILIGHT 


S1r,—As the unofficial Unionist member for a Northern Ireland Unionist 
constituency, may I, as one who is uninfluenced by the official Unionist 
Party Whip, be permitted to offer a few comments upon the article en- 
titled “Celtic Twilight,” by Professor Julian Huxley? 

My perusal of the article in question leads me to the regrettable con- 
clusion that your correspondent speaks with very scant knowledge of the 
realities of the Irish problem. His description of the conditions which 
exist today in Eire is largely correct. I do not, however, agree “ that there 
is a considerable psychological resistance to the idea of planning and 
efficient State intervention, even in social affairs, based on the irrational 
feeling that organisation is a step to war.” I have had recent oppor- 
tunities of participat.ng in various conferences in Eire and in these it was 
to me quite evident that influential sections of Southern Irish opinion 
were deeply interested in post-war problems and in the conditions likely 
to follow the present international conflict. Similarly I cannot agree with 
the apparent contention that the Southern attitude of neutrality is, amongst 
other reasons, based upon the fear that organisation will lead to war. 
Such a conclusion would be at variance with all that 1s known of the 
Irishman’s natural fighting propensities, and is immediately contradicted 
by a general survey of Irish history. 

I have no doubt whatever that Eire’s present neutrality is due to one 
root cause, a deepseated and insensate hatred of Britain. The attitude 
of irritation towards the United States is due to the fact that that 
country has allied itself to Britain. There are no facts to support the 
contention that Eire’s opinion has changed since recent events in North 
Africa. 

Whilst I agree that the existence ofthe partition between Northern 
and Southern Ireland has not improved Anglo-Irish relations, it must be 
agreed, on the other hand, that the source of Southern Irish enmity is of 
much earlier origin. What assurance exists to show that if the present 
partition was abolished tomorrow the bitterness and enmity would be 
removed? Does Professor Huxley suggest that the people of Northern 
Ireland, whose territory and harbours, in contrast with those of Eire, have 
been at the disposal of the British Commonwealth, and whose deep-seated 
loyalty cannot be questioned, should be compelled to forfeit their 
allegiance and exchange the Union Jack for the neutral flag of Eire and 
the National Anthem for the Soldiers’ Song? Does he realise that when 
he indulges in the argument that military support would speedily crush 
any resistance in the Six Counties he sets at nought the principles of 
freedom for which the United Nations fight today, and would resurrect 
the tragic drama of Poland in Northern Ireland? Professor Huxley 
knows, or should know, that any scheme which sought to recognise 
allegiance to Britain, even for purposes of defence, would be immediately 
rejected by the Government of Eire. He should know, if he has 
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thoroughly investigated conditions in Eire, that Irish Republicanism is 
increasing its power and influence in many counties in the South. 

The United States would not be in this war today if it still recollected 
the bitterness of its past relations with Britain. Irishmen, both North and 
South, have no reason to be particularly grateful to- Britain so far as its 
recollection of the past is concerned. We in the North have, however, 
learned to forget and have chosen, with advantage to ourselves, the path- 
way of peace and progress. When our brethren in the South learn to 
eradicate the memory of past bitternesses and decide to walk in friendly 
co-operation with their fellows then, and then only, will I have any hope 
of the successful removal of the dual partition which exists between the 
North and South and between Eire and Great Britain. Such a solution, 
however, can only come from within and is obviously a-matter for the 
people of Eire, who must decide their own destiny and make their own 
decisions. To enforce those decisions, either upon North or South, will 
only lead to undesirable strife and make for still greater dismemberment. 
—Yours faithfully, 

THOMAS BalILigz, M.P. North Down. 

6 Carisbrooke Terrace, Upper Clifton, Bangor, Down. 


RELIGION AND THE SCHOOLS 


Sirn,—Mr. P. A. Shaw calls for an agreed syllabus of Christian doctrine 
and teaching in both provided and non-provided schools. He speaks 
of the possibility of an early attainment of this after two thousand years 
of Christianity. It is not so easy as he thinks. A learned Dean once 
said to me that there are two religions in the Church of England, the 
religion of the clergy and the religion of the laity. That is profoundly 
true. When we hear of agreement between the denominations (often 
including even the Roman Catholics) to press the Board of Education 
for an agreed syllabus, containing dogmatic teaching by dogmatically 
trained teachers, the demand is made by clergy not by laity. When 
the clergy speak of agreement between denominations, they are in fact 
speaking of the clergy and ministers almost solely. 

In just the same way the clergy use in a double sense the word 
“Christian” as Lord Elton is wont to do. To a layman the word 
“Christian” means, and is welcomed as meaning, ethics at its highest. 
The. clergy, consciously and unconsciously, exploit this welcome, but 
what they mean by Christianity and what they press the Board for is 
dogmatic Christianity. Most laity know this perfectly well and are 
not impressed. 

Take a case in point. Thirty-two years ago one of the greatest living 
men, great intellectually and great as a lover of mankind, Albert 
Schweitzer, published his Quest of the Historical fesus, in which he 
went far to bring about an entirely new understanding of Jesus Christ. 
He was a devoted follower of Jesus, but he was not orthodox, and 
because of this his desire to offer his life as a medical missionary was 
met with rebuffs by orthodox clergy, though at last he gained his desire, 
and for a generation has given up his brilliant career to help the negroes 
in French Congo. But no clergyman will ever discuss in church 
Schweitzer’s thesis, and will hardly ever refer to it in print. I believe 
the clergy are afraid to do so. They have a‘deep distrust for new 
thought ; they stand in the old ways. They have lost the well-read 
and studious laity because in place of thought they offer mere sentiment. 
They have lost the kindly but unread man because he is frankly bored 
with a liturgy and a sermon which is generally shallow repetition. An 
“agreed syllabus” offers little more than dry bones. Man seeks for 
truth, which is an infinite quest—I am, &c., E. N. Moztey. 

Lynwood, Ripon. 


Sir,—The Rev. E. E. A. Heriz-Smith’s interesting article and the in- 
formation he has been kind enough to give has been read by us with 
much interest. Our opinion that the questions being asked today con- 
cerning religious beliefs are more searching than hitherto is strengthened. 
Your correspondent refers to our meetings in Hyde Park, and I would 
add to his statement that although much nonsense has to be borne with, 
we do find that the same spirit of enquiry is present. The fact that 
the “ utter lack of religious background ” which your correspondent finds 
it difficult to overcome is causing him some anxiety is shared by all 
those who attempt to attract the rank and file to the Christian conception 
of life. Here much more must be done. 

We do admire the splendid lead which has been given by our Arch- 
bishop, but it will not be enough to attempt purely economic discussions 
without intense informative propaganda regarding the fundamentals of 
the Faith we profess.—Yours faithfully, - (Rev.) F. H. E, Harrirt, 

Secretary, the Christian Evidence Society. 

The Rectory, St. Mary-at-Hill, E.C. 
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A SUBJECT FOR THOUGHT 


Sir,—The Spectator can always be trusted to give humanitarian causes 
the help of its columns. Mr. Ackerley’s letter on the journalistic silence 
about recent homo-sexual prosecutions demands support. Our criminal 
laws concerning homo-sexual offences are a hundred years behind 
informed public opinion and are brutal in their ferocity. In this country 
we do not purport, generally speaking, to punish immorality per se but 
only when proved to be injurious to the community. Many forms of 
immorality, revolting to most of us, are not punishable as they are 
presumed to be done at the risk of the doer only. Is it suggested that 
constant promiscuity in normal sex relations, with its venereal threat, is 
a less evil to the community than homo-sexuality? The unnatural vices 
repel us more. But is that a reason for awarding no punishment in one 
case and ten years’ penal servitude in the other?’ Not moral disapproval 
but scientific knowledge should be the basis of our criminal law. What 
does scientific, medical and psychological opinion says as to the injury to 
the community and to the parties arising from’ these two offences? Is 
it not the fact that youthful offenders, if the law has not intervened, 
generally reform and become quite normal husbands and fathers? The 
guilt seems to lie not so much in the vice as in the seduction of the young 
by the old which is by no means always a feature of these cases. Then 
let the punishment be severe but not barbarous. One of the tragic 
memories of my youth is to recall an Assize trial at which an illiterate 
agricultural labourer, to all appearance a moron, incapable of saying a 
word in his defence, received a three years’ sentence for a single homo- 
sexual act. An act to which I thought then and now he was incapable 
of applying any moral judgement.—Yours, &c., © ATHELSTAN RENDALL. 
Branksome Park, Bournemouth. 


Sirn,—Mr Ackerley’s letter in your issue of November 2oth raises a 
matter about which there is far too much muddled thinking and “ burying 
the head in the sand.” Homo-sexuality has received considerable attention 
in scientific and sociological circles but unfortunately that is yet insuffi- 
cient progress to prevent public opinion concentrating upon the purely 
salacious aspects of the problem. At this stage I think it is preferable 
that the subject should remain unmentionable rather than be made the 
object of jokes and sensational reporting. The Sunday paper that Mr. 
Ackerley mentions is well known for the portrayal of the more unfortunate 
police-court cases—I suppose it caters for a demand. 

Public opinion, I think, far from considering sentences savage, after 
it has had some doubtful amusement at the expense of people it does 
not even wint to understand, would, if it could be measured, assert that 
the punishment is not severe enough. The day is still far off when the 
problem can be approached objectively, and many investigators will have 
to face misrepresentations before this, and deviation generally, are seen 
in the proper perspective.—Yours faithfully, Dan WILSON. 

81 Victoria Road, Shoreham-by-Sea, Sussex. 


I.U. AND SULGRAVE . 


Sir,—In the article which appeared in The Spectator of November 2oth, 
entitled “I.U. and Sulgrave,” there are the names of many people whom 
I have never seen, and of whom I have never heard; both they and 
their alleged performances bear no relation to me. It is time that your 
readers should be acquainted with the following facts: 

During the régime of the one-time President of the Intercollegiate 
University, Dr. Churchill Sibley, I took no part whatever in the 
administration. In 1938 the University officials insisted on the resignation 
of Dr. Sibley. These gentlemen approached me and invited me to 
become Vice-Chancellor. I declined. .Again an approach was made and 
I accepted office. In doing so I laid down the following terms and 
conditions, amongst others, viz.: (a4) That my services should be rendered 
gratuitously ; (b) that an autonomous British Division should be formed ; 
(c) that its government should be democratic ; (d) that Dr. Sibley should 
cease to take any part whatever in the conducting of University affairs 
(by request and courtesy he retained the title President to his death in» 
the same year); (e) that all net income be devoted to needy students 
and development ; (f) that the standards be raised ; (g) that all ecclesiasti- 
cal and other extraneous allegiances be abolished. 

To all these reforms (and others) the Senate agreed unanimously. 
My mission of reform was not without good results, and during my period 
of administration attacks upon the University ceased. During the present 
year, at my instigation, and with full concurrence of the Senate, for 
perfectly proper reasons, the British Division closed its doors and the 
Senate was dissolved. 

This, briefly, is the substance of my official connexion with the Inter- 
collegiate University, and will you pardon me when I say that I review 
it with some satisfaction. “Janus” asks whether the University of 
Sulgrave “is taking over students who have not completed their courses 
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in the other University.” The answer to this is set out in my reply 
to Dr. Barker to the same question in the Cambridge Review of Novem- 
ber 21st. Here it is: “ The. University of Sulgrave neither has nor had 
any connexion with the Intercollegiate University either in America or 
Britain ; it has, however, expressed its willingness to receive any under- 
graduates of the Demised Division provided that they can and will satisfy 
the conditions laid down for their reception ; they will receive no pre- 
ferential treatment of any kind.” For those who would attempt to connect 
the above extinct institution with the University of Sulgrave, allow me 
to quote from the letter which has been sent by its solicitors to certain 
people who have made misstatements: “The University of Sulgrave 
is not whether directly or indirectly a continuation of the Intercollegiate 
University or of any other body.” 

When the University of Sulgrave begins to produce results, criticisms 
of its work will be welcomed, and I have little doubt but that they will 
be in pleasant contra-distinction to the vapourings of uninformed critics 
who expressed their disapproval of its birth, in a compound of insinuation, 
suppressio veri and suggestio falsii Meanwhile the workers of the 
University of Sulgrave will go forward with a trowel in one hand and 
a sword in the other.—Yours faithfully, F. W. CrossLey-HOLLAND. 

Corn Close, Felmersham, Bedford. 

[Was Dr. Crossley-Holland the Vice-Chancellor, and the bogus 
“Archbishop” Sibley the President, referred to in the following para- 
graph from the Intercollegian of the Michaelmas Term, 1938: “At the 
close of his speech, which was warmly received, the Vice-Chancellor 
referred feelingly to the recent illness of the President, and thanked him 
for his long and devoted services to the cause of the University. In 
handing to him a silver-gilt loving-cup, suitably engraved, he trusted 
that the recipient would regard it as a token of affection and esteem 
from all the graduates and members ” ? Dr. Crossley-Holland’s anxiety to 
dissociate his new venture from his old—identical in origin, identical 
in professed purpose and method, and identical in their principal per- 
sonnel—is significant—Ep., The Spectator.] 


Sir.—Does not “Janus” do the University of Sulgrave an injustice? 
An attack was made some years ago in the Liverpool Post on the equally 
famous Lincoln-Jefferson University, but a correspondent, Mr. A. L. 
Cheall, intervened and testified that a friend of his had investigated 
the bona-fides of that University at Chicago and found all in order—the 
Chancellor was inscribing degrees in the parlour and his wife was making 
the hoods on a Singer sewing-machine in the back-kitchen.—Yours 
faithfully, FRANK STONE. 


Hyde Vicarage, Winchester. 


CAREERS FOR GIRLS 


Sir,—I was interested to hear Lord Hankey in a broadcast address on 
the evening of November 2nd describe the new and excellent plan for 
providing Engineering Cadetships for boys between sixteen and nine- 
teen. During the war period this will solve many parents’ problems 
and put to good use those otherwise perhaps wasted years. I wonder 
if the Government has considered girls of this age? Many parents 
are perplexed as to the best planning of these in-between years. We 
cannot expect subsidies and grants all the time, but surely it would 
ultimately benefit the Government if they would only make suggestions 
for these young people. 

In peace-time there was always some objective to work for, but now the 
choice of a career is greatly restricted because eventually a girl either 
volunteers at between eighteen or twenty years, or waits for her call-up. 
Perhaps some of your readers can help me solve my own problem by 
suggesting the best way for a girl of sixteen to spend her next two years, 
bearing in mind she hopes to matriculate in a month’s time, and is then 
desirous of studying for some job that will enable her to contribute 
intelligently to the war effort, and in consequence be better fitted for the 
difficult post-war period. H. S. JANEs. 


DJIBUTI 

Sir,—In an article entitled “The Grand Design” which appeared in 
The Spectator of November 13th, your contributor remarks in passing 
that, after the recent events in North Africa, “ The last obstacle should 
now be removed to an occupation by Allied forces of Djibuti on the other 
side of Africa, a step which would give our Ally the Emperor of Ethiopia 
that access to the sea on which his country has always depended until 
war cut the port off.” 

This is a most valuable suggestion, and if, when Peace discussions 
begin, France would waive her rights to Djibuti, a really generous gesture 
such as this would do much to rehabilitate her in the eyes of Africa, and 
not Africa only, but the world.—I am, &c., | MURIEL BLUNDELL, 

Hon. Secretary, Abyssinia Association. 


33 Maunsel Street, Wesiminster, S.W. 1. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


THE less said at the moment about either the beauty or accessibility of 
the English coast the better but even today there is evidence that both its 
use and abuse are likely to be on a scale never before approached. Holidays 
with pay, now becoming general, and other changes will give, it is 
reckoned, some 20 million persons the opportunity of a seaside holiday, 
schemes for hostels and camps by the side already multiply; and war has 
accentuated rather than diminished enquiries for building sites. Stern 
legislation will be necessary and is being planned—planned with great 
skill and thoughtfulness (though they possess no direct power) by a 
committee of coast defence, so to call it, brought to birth by the National 
Trust, the C.P.R.E. and Commons, Open Spaces and Footpaths P.S, 
Two things are necessary: first to preserve particular bits famous for 
particular treasures, such as the seabirds’ nursery on the Bempton Cliffs, 
or the popular haunt of rarer birds at and about Scolt Head, and, in a 
narrower reference, at Dungeness and St. David’s Head. Some places 
have a merely scenic and sentimental value that is a priceless national 
Possession, such as Hartland Point, or Land’s End or Pevensey. Of such 
spots a catalogue is being made and many of them are likely to be preserved 
“in perpetuity,” but the general preservation is more important, and the 
hope is that the past will be remedied as well as the future preserved, 
The barring of the coast to access, even where the barrier itself is not 
ugly, is a crime against the public and the loveliest spots, as at Looe, in 
Cornwall, are the worst sufferers. 


Urban Sparrows 

On further enquiry, it seems that the impossible is happening: sparrows 
have become so rare in some localities, as in Hampshire, that their absence 
is regretted. The country sparrow does a good deal of good as well as 
harm. As an example, the prevalence of the cabbage white caterpillar 
last summer is attributed to the absence of sparrows. ‘The town sparrow— 
and urban life is his preference—is wont to be wholly evil. He migrates 
to the country after the spring pests have had their being and takes a 
harvest holiday, living on our bread alone. Several destructive creatures 
are favoured by urban conditions. They include the carrion crow, a 
lover of suburbia, and the tawny owl, which now abounds in most towns 
and plays havoc with the nests of blackbirds and thrushes. The grey 
squirrel spread chiefly from the towns, though Woburn (where laier his 
extinction was ordered) was one centre. What a pity that our towns do 
not foster woodpeckers, as does Toronto, or “ Willy Wagtails,” as Perth. 
However, the parks, if not the streets of our towns make full amends, 
Jesmond Dene in Newcastle and Kensington Gardens in London are both 
in some sort successful sanctuaries. 


Hearts of Oak 

A private letter has reached me from a great lover and encourager of 
trees. In it he writes: “I saw some of the finest larch in the country 
being felled along Derwent Water. They are locally known as the Twelve 
Apostles. . . . They escaped in the last war, but have now reached 
maturity and are an example of what can be done by a wise mixture: the 
majority of trees surrounding them were broad-leafed trees. One of the 
trees contained over 300 cubic feet of timber, quite sound. Ash and 
beech are once more in demand for aeroplanes, and the British oak after 
lapse of time is now being again used in the construction of ships.” It is 
pleasing to record that Hearts of Oak are not after all out of date. On 
the subject of trees the organisation of Men of the Trees has migrated 
to Puncknoll, near Dorchester, Dorset, and from there issues, as in peace- 
time, its tree calendar, containing a number of beautiful tree photographs, 
not to mention a long pamphleted poem inspired by trees. The really 
astonishing contribution to the war from British Forestry should help 
to make us all tree-minded; and this means that we should be willing to 
destroy trees past their prime as well as to plant new trees. * 


In the Garden 

It has proved a peculiarly early season in the garden. On one highly 
expert farm all the Brussels Sprouts—our chief supply of winter greens— 
have already been gathered. This means that special care is necessary 
in both storing vegetables and protecting those left on the site, or a 
grievous gap will widen. Every frame’and every cloche should be used. 
One of the makers of cloches has issued an ingenious calendar of opera- 
tions. The cloche or bell-jar shortens the winter at both ends; it may eMsure 
preservation of lettuce or whatnot against frost and enable sowings to be 
made in January and February. That lovely shrub, Viburnum Fragrans 
is already in blossom, breaking, I should say, most of the records but it 
has not anticipated the Laurustinus, which, of course, is also a Viburnum. 

W. Beach THOMAS. 





Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas, 1d. 
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THE NOVELS OF 


Mary Webb 


New printings of the novels of this 
famous writer are now ready. Your 
bookseller should have no_difficulty 


in supplying on demand. 


THE SARN EDITION 


Gone to Earth, Seven for a Secret, 
Precious Bane, The Golden Arrow, 
Poems and The Spring of Joy, The 
House in Dormer Forest, Armour 


Wherein He Trusted. 


[5s net each] 


JONATHAN CAPE 




















ELE TE LL SS EIT LE EI oT 
BOWEN’S COURT 
Elizabeth Bowen 
“ Fascinating record of a typical family of Anglo-lrish 
gentry from the Cromwellian settlement onwards.”’ 


—Observer. 
16s. net. 








MORE 


“A fine book . . . it has an Irish background, and is 
as unexpected as Bernard Shaw.’’—Sunday Times. 


10. 6d. net. 
HAPPY WORLD 
Mary Carbery 


NEVER NO 


Maura Laverty 


“Innocent, fresh, delightful tale of Victorian child- 
hood . . . ought todraw readers like flies.""—Observer. 


12s. 6d. 
LIGHT BEFORE DUSK 


A Russian Catholic in France, 1923-1941. 


Helen Iswolsk 
Y of particular interest for 


“ A stimulating book . ... 
social reformers in the English Church.’ 
—Church Times. 

. 15s. net. 


DEATH AND LIFE 
M. C. D’Arcy, S.J. 


“Immensely interesting . . . he covers the attitudes 
and despairs of the modern world with illuminating 
and often shrewd criticism.’’—Times Lit. Supp. 

5s. net. 


THE FRUITS OF THE SPIRIT 
Evelyn Underhill 


“The tranquil charm of their manner and the 
occasional sprinkle of humour preserve the restful 
sense of refreshment.’’—Church Times. 

3s. 6d. net. 




















George Allen & Unwin 


49 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.I. 





An Unknown Land 


By ViscouNT SAMUEL. “Not only credible, but desirable. 
For all through he shows us that the new order needs nothing 
more than a new intelligence and a new conscience and a new 
courage of faith and hope and love, to set this old world to 
rights.”"—British Weekly. “There are treasures of every 
sort in the book.”—PRor. ERNEST BARKER in Manchester 
Guardian 12s. 6d. net 


Science and Ethics 


By C. H. WADDINGTON and Others. A symposium with 
contributions by the Bishop of Birmingham, the Dean of 
St. Paul’s, Julian Huxley, J. B. S. Haldane, C. E. M. Joad. 
J. D. Bernal, etc. “A lively and fascinating discussion.”— 
Observer 7s. 6d. net 


The Totalitarian War 
and After 


By Count Carto Sforza. “A confession of political faith 
which is as honest as it is. timely.”—The Times Literary 
Supplement 35. 6d. net 


What the German Needs 


By E. O. Lorimer. “Gives a concise summary of Prussian 
history and of certain age-long German characteristics 

the whole book is marked by a burning sincerity and wide 
knowledge.” —T. H. MINSHALL in Time and Tide 5s. net 


Plan for Permanent 
Peace 


By Hans HEYMANN. “ The author thinks in international 
terms, the only terms on which the modern world can live in 
peace . . . the book is heartening. It is reason operating at 
its highest and best.” —Jnguirer 16s. net 


Should Nations Survive? 


By Hixpa D. OaKetry. The true nature and-function of the 
nation are considered, and a principle sought capable of bring- 
ing all nations together. “Her points are important, and her 
treatment suggestive.” —The Times Literary Supplement 6s. net 


Post-War Employment 
For All 


By S. N. BrAysHAW. There is freshness and vigour in these 
Quaker proposals for the organisation of industry. Under this 
plan a surplus of goods (over-production) brings abundance 
and ease; a shortage more work; but, either way, employment 
always for everyone who wants it. 2s. 6d. net 


The Rape of the Locks 


By GrcBertT Murray. A translation into English verse of the 
fragments that survive of Menander’s Perikeiromené, knit into 
a coherent whole by conjecture and happy invention. $s. net 


Modern Poems from 
Russia 


Translated by GERARD SHELLEY. “A most charming book.”— 
British Weekly 6s. net 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Barrie’s Letters 
Letters of J. M. Barrie. Edited by Viola Meynell. 


Miss VioLta MEYNELL has edited some of Barrie’s letters with great 
skill and discretion. He must have written many more than are 
here published, but her selection is sound for several reasons, of 
which the chief is that it denotes the man’s mind and manner truly, 
revealing not oniy his nature, but, in an odd, inexplicable fashion, 
something of the nature of the people to whom the letters are 
addressed. By and large, a man of genius and unusually complicated 
character emerges from them, and the reader can see this strange, 
unhappy writer in all his aspects more clearly than he is to be 
perceived in Mr. Denis Mackail’s condescending biography. He 
criticises himself and his work better than they are criticised by 
other people. He writes to “Q,” who brought out of him some 
of his best epistles, all of them as creditable to their recipient as they 
are to their author: 

“I’m glad you got some entertainment out of What Every Woman 
Knows. The first act I always thought really good, and the second 
also as a whole (with the English ladies to spoil it a bit). The rest is 
rather of the theatre somehow, ingenious enough, but not dug out 
of myself. It isn’t really the sort of man I am. I fancy I try 
to create an artificial world to myself because the one I really inhabit, 
and the only one I could do any good in, becomes too sombre. How 
doggedly my pen scratches for gaiety. My last chuckle will be got 
from watching it.” 

It is known to his friends that the failure of The Boy David, a 
play which was most unjustly treated by the London reviewers, 
deeply wounded him; but no sign of his sorrow is seen in any of 
these letters. I fancy that his bequest to Bergner was an act of 
defiance to those who belittled her and the play. “Be damned 
to you all,” he cried to the tune of £2,000 to the dismal doctrinaires 
and Smart Alecks who were then the critics. 

The book is full of good sentences, some of them showing how 
plainly he perceived himself. His curious passion for maintaining 
impoverished peers did not deceive him. He knew his own vanity 
too well for such deception. “I think the chief reason I felt at 
home, at St. Andrew’s University,” he wrote to Mrs. E. V. Lucas, 
“was that I was again among rather poor people, to whom I truly 
belong.” “I always hang on to the side of the working-man as 
long as I can,” he wrote to her in another letter. His aphorisms 
on authorship were always illuminating in respect, at least, to him- 
self. “Blessed is the novelist who has no idea how he does it.” 
“Nothing wearies more, I believe, than satire the moment it ceases 
to be attractive. It is such a confoundedly unlovable vehicle.” “ft 
is the long novel, where you can lose yourself for nights, that gives 
the most delight ; with the short story it is more difficult to forget 
to be a critic. How delightful to enjoy oneself without in the 
least knowing why.” He was exceptionally felicitous in his ability 
to brighten his letters with good tales. The night before his 
baronetcy was announced he bade his adopted nephew, Nicholas, “to 
look in the papers next morning for surprising news, and he was 
up betimes and searched the cricket colum’ns from end to end.” 
Who but he couid have written this: “I feel sure that when any 
English public schoolboy shot a Boche he called out ‘Sorry.’ If he 
himself was hit, he cried out, ‘Oh, well shot.’” 

It was his misfortune to be denied or deprived of the things 
he most desired, to be given lavishly the things, such as money, 
that he least liked. He lost what he loved. How pitiful was his 
state after his beioved “nephew,” Michael Llewellyn Davies, was 
drowned. “Do you know,” he wrote to Mrs. Lucas, “ that this day 
a year ago Michael was alive and aswell as any of us, and that 
next day he was dead. . . . I feel that he is at Oxford today in his 
rooms, and that tomorrow he is going out to be drowned, and 
doesn’t know it.” ‘That sorrow suffused and discoloured the rest 
of his life. The mounting pile of cheques only made his loss 
more obvious. 

My meetings with him were few, but fortunate. I came to our 
first encounter, at lunch with the Bernard Shaws, in trepidation, 
for I had heard that he was morose and uncommunicative, and such 
people unnerve me. But I found him genial and full of conversa- 
tion. Even when I met him in a silent mood, his silence was not 
embarrassing, but companionable. His friends liked him; his 
enemies did net know him ; his detractors belittled themselves. I 
fancy he was overcharged with boyish emotion. All his admirations 
were for active men. explorers, cricketers and soldiers, though he 
was curiously indifferent to Kipling. He never became quite adult, 





(Peter Davies. 15s.) 
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and still, when he was old, moved as swiftly as a lad. He landed 
at my feet once in an enormous leap, straight out of the mouth of g 
furious taxi-cab that sought to run over him, and my last glimpse 
of him was taken one night from a cab as I drove down the Strang 
after a revival of one of his plays. Looking up, I saw Barrie, 
smoking as furiously as Battersea Power Station, pounding dowj 
the street at a terrific pace, and almost outstripping my cab. | 
suppose the play had worked him up, though I had not seen him 
at it. It is the fashion to sneer at him now, and a poor fashion 
it is, but his turn will come again. He will outlive the drunks 
and nervous wreck; of the years between the wars who per. 
sistently belittled him. He could not cheer himself, but he could 
make other people cheer for him; and that is something that his 


detractors cannot do, for themselves or any other person. 
St. JOHN ERVINE. 


The Truth About Malay 
Malayan Postscript. ~By Ian Morrison. (Faber. 8s. 6d.) 


OVERWHELMED by a spate of war books, posterity is likely to dismiss 
Malaya’s death-throes with some brief epitaph like Field-Marshal 
Smuts’ just comment that after the fall of France and Indo-China the 
fall of Malaya was inevitable. Yet the lucidity of an austere literary 
art could immortalise Athenian prisoners of war trapped in the stone. 
quarries of Syracuse 2,000 years ago, and their Greek general, 
laconically described as too good a man to have deserved his fate; 
and a book objective in criticism, unsentimental in outlook and 
flawless in perspective might transmute the almost physical horror 
of Malaya’s conquest into a tragic drama rising upon broken shards 
and torn limbs to the immortality of a spiritual triumph, but such 
a book remains to be written. The last official “God help us” of 
Sir Shenton Thomas (p. 179), ridiculed by rattled war correspondents 
as “sheer fatuity,” perhaps struck the right note for the whole 
hopeless Malayan campaign How could there be a battle-cry like 
“Praise the Lord and pass the ammunition 
And we’ll all stay free,” 


when there was no ammunition to pass or, to be literal, there 
were no planes and no tanks. Five hundred planes might have saved 
Malaya. 

Apparently the author’s attitude towards Sir Shenton is swayed 
by popular prejudice. The Governor is blamed for optimism 
(p. 157), although apparently General Wavell himself (p. 157) believed 
that Singapore could hold out for several months. And yet poor 
Sir Shenton is accused of not being inspirational (to borrow one of 
Mr. Morrison’s own adjectives), while Mr. Duff Cooper, on the 
contrary, earns a sneer for “ Churchillian heroics.” 

Mr. Morrison’s impression of Japanese strategy, which followed 
a pattern as definite as the squares on a chess-board, is as featureless 
as the map on his front page. Strategy and maps appear to have 
little interest for him, or he would hardly have repeated (pages 55, 85) 
the parrot-cry for an advance to the Isthmus of Kra, which would 
have left even longer lines of vulnerable coast exposed in our rear, 
nor could he have imagined (p. 110) that instead of a map-reader it 
needed a soldier of the calibre of General Wavell to decide that 
after the Slim River battle the oniy course was hasty retreat to 
the Johore frontier, nor again could it have occurred to him 
(p. §9) that Admiral Phillips, whatever his shortcomings, could 
ever have entertained an idea of keeping the ‘ Prince of Wales’ and 
the ‘ Repulse’ anchored in the Straits of Johore. 

Mr. Morrison landed at Singapore only two months before the 
war began, or a trip to Kuantan could have saved him’ from any 
surprise (p. 65) that the Japanese did not try to cross the difficult: 
bar and make a frontal attack, easy for a handful of men to repel. 
Absence of such local knowledge could not be remedied in the 
field, for (p. 74) it was rare for war correspondents to see military 
action, and few of them ever caught a glimpse of the opposing 
infantry. But, perhaps because he has lived in Japan and knows 
the Japanese, Mr. Morrison has interesting remarks on their art of 
war. He notes (p. 45) that they learnt their enveloping tactics from 
the Chinese ; that a people congenitally unable to march in step can 
keep in step perfectly in the air (p. 89), but inexplicably omitted 
to bomb roads and bridges to impede our retreat (pp. 94, 112), and 
that, broadly speaking, they confined their bombing to legitimate 
military objectives (p. 93). Recent reports seem to bear out his 
view that the Japanese would treat captives in conformity with 
international usage (p. 130). 

It was Joseph Conrad who noticed that the Malay raja never 
smiles, and although lacking such knowledge Mr. Morrison mistakes 
the good manners of Malays and Chinese for indifferent apathy ; 
yet he is pretty fair to Asiatics (pp. 125, 139, 140), and ascribes 
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— —NEW BATSFORD BOOKS == 
The Last. of Uptake 


SIMON HARCOURT-SMITH & REX WHISTLER 
Library Edition, price 15s. net. 

Simon Harcourt-Smith has written an architectural fantasy around 
a great Palladian mansion, and the extravagances and conceits of 
its lay-out and garden. Rex Whistler has designed the book, and 
has illustrated it, as no one else could illustrate it, with over 
twenty pen-and-wash drawings in monochrome and colour, that 
depict Uptake, and its extraordinary inhabitants, in all their 
fantastic and sombre splendour. A beautiful Volume which it is felt 
will be especially welcome to bookmen in these arid days of war. 
A choice Limited Edition of 100 copies, printed on hand-made 
paper, bound in half Levant morocco, and signed by author and 
artist, is available, price £2 2s. net per copy. 


The English Countryman 


By H. J. MASSINGHAM 
Price 16s. net. 

This is, perhaps, Mr. Massingham’s most important book to date. 
Its object is, in his own words, “ to trace back to their sources in 
the country scene the more durable elements of the English 
character through the representation of half a dozen of the basic 
types whose functions and characteristics have largely contributed 
to its building up. These types are the Peasant, the Yeoman, the 
Craftsman, the Labourer, the Squire and the Parson, with the 
Tenant Farmer more incidentally observed.” 
A final chapter is set aside “to outlining the dubious prospects 
and stressing the imperative need for the survival of the English 
tradition as represented by the types discussed,” thus completing 
a unique survey of English rural life, economy and character 
through the centuries, with an eloquent plea for the future. 
The illustrations range from medieval MSS., later prints, drawings 
and pictures, to modern photographs. 


B. T. Batsford, Ltd., Publishers 


15, North Audley Street, London, W.1 
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An ideal gift Published on 
for Christmas », December 7th 


A GENERATION 
RISEN 


John Masefield and Edward Seago 


A book of poems and pictures, an inspired and 
inspiring tribute to the strength and courage of the 
young people who have come forward to save the 
nation in her time of danger. Price 12/6. 


ARTHUR BRYANT 
The Years of Endurance, 1793-1802 


“T have read it with delight. . . . Every page is alive 
with the sense of the reality of those times. To read 
it will hearten us all for the struggle in which we 
are now engaged. It will warm your heart and teach 
a lesson too.”—G. M. Trevelyan. “A beautifully 
written and gloriously inspiring book."—Sir Edward 
Grigg. Price 12/6. 


? 





COLLINS 


From Many Angles 
An autobiography 


Maj.-Gen. The Right Hon. 

SIR FREDERICK SYKES, 

GCSI, GCIE, GBE, KCB, CMG, MP 
Not only the record of a full life as a soldier and 
administrator, but a contribution to the understanding of 
the main problems of to-day. Sir Frederick was Governor 
of Bombay and has much to say on the Indian question ; 
he has served on many Parliamentary Committees and can 
write with authority on social needs. He also discusses 
some fundamental ideas for reconstruction after the war. 
Ready December 10. Illustrations and Maps. 25/- net 


Ego 5 JAMES AGATE 
“Ego 5 keeps abreast of its predecessors and is indeed a 
short neck ahead of them. . . . The texture of each page 


is delightfully varied, and never a new day goes by without 
a fresh interest coming into it.” 
—OSBERT SITWELL (Sunday Times). 


“While many men and women are no less egotistic than 
Mr Agate, precious few are a quarter so entertaining.” 

—RAYMOND MORTIMER (New Statesman). 

Illustrated. 18/- net 


‘Crusader’ ALEXANDER CLIFFORD 


A war correspondent's story of the British-Russian coup 
in Persia and of the Libyan campaign of winter, 1941, 
with a summary of the causes of the retreat and the 
lessons to be learned. BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION. 


Ready December. Illustrations and Maps. 10/6 net . 


Russia—Britain’s Ally 
(1812 : 1942) F. D. KLINGENDER 


Cartoons by famous English and Russian artists of the 
two similar periods, with a Historical Introduction. Fore- 
word by H. E. IvAN Malsky. 


In six colours. 7/6 net 


A Canuck in England 


P HOWARD CLEGG 
An account, told with some humour, of a Canadian soldier's 
experiences in England. Illustrated. 4/- net 


This is the Life! 
A. WISBERG and H. WATERS 


A full-blooded narrative of life on a cutter of the Atlantic 
Ice Patrol. Illustrated. 9/6 net 








GEORGE G. HARRAP AND COMPANY LIMITED 
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reports of Malay Quislings to Japanese wearing Malay dress (p. 79). 
He rightly describes the Sultan of Johore as a brave man, and gives 
a convincing picture of his farewell (p. 144) to Major-General 
Gordon Bennett, but His Highness is wrongly termed anti-British 
(p. 55), whereas he used to feel himself so British that he had 
acquired the British habit ot damning the British. 

As for the Europeans, Mr. Morrison has defended their toughness 
and courage (p. 189), but while he justly blames Imperial politics 
for the Malayan tragedy, he does criticise colonial civil servants 
and business men for lacking “ruthlessness and aggressiveness.” 
He might have chosen less Nazi epithets for the qualities needed to 
rebuild the brave new empire Mr. Churchill properly desires to 
maintain. Nor can I follow Mr. Morrison in his view that tin 
and rubber must be made “more freely and justly available to 
the nations that need them” (p. 189), as these commodities were 
always open to any bidder, irrespective of race, costing a German 
or a Japanese no more than they cost a Londoner or a New Yorker. 

In spite of slips and omissions, Malayan Postscript is the best 
book that has been written on our temporary loss of Malaya. 

R. O. WINSTEDT. 


Gesta Dei per Anglos 


The Years of Endurance, 1793-1802. By Arthur Bryant. 
12s 6d.) 

Mr. Bryant’s book is the first of two volumes on the history and 
achievements of the English people during the revolutionary and 
Napoleonic wars. This first volume brings the story to the treaty 
of Amiens. (It is, by the way, an interesting fact that the London 
publishers, normally a shrewd race of men, believed that this peace 
would last long enough for them to sell large numbers of new 
Continental guide-books.) Mr. Bryant has written his book for 
two reasons: (1) his own historical studies in the nineteenth 
century have led him back to the critical years between 1793 and 
1815, and (2) he has been impressed, as every one who knows the 
facts must be impressed, by the similarity between the general 
pattern of events during these years, and the pattern of events 
of which we have been and are eyewitnesses. 

This combination of the motive of scientific enquiry with that 
of practical patriotism is not new; Hakluyt is a case in point. In 
the work chosen as the motto of the great documentary collection 
Monumenta Germaniae historica, sanctus amor patriae dat animum. 
The motto was, however, a dangerous one for German historians ; 
the emotional and patriotic motive soon began to distort the scientific 
motive. It may, indeed, be said that a historian cannot write 
dispassionately about the past until he has trained himself to think 
dispassionately about the present. Dispassionate thought about the 
present need not mean indifference to present moral or political 
issues, but it must mean a scientific approach to these issues. 

Mr. Bryant, at his best, has this scientific detachment without 
losing his sanctus amor patriae. He is most interesting, and, at 


(Collins. 
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KNOWLEDCE EXPANDS pro- 
ductive power. Adequate information speeds progress. New 
technical books bring that knowledge and information. 


INDUSTRIAL ORGANISERS, works managers, engineers—all 
need books to get the utmost from their machines and 
skill. The provision of first-class technical books is a 
contribution of British publishers to the war effort. 


IN Factories everywhere, technical books are stepping up 
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industries to “give Hitler the works.” 
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times, brilliant in his account of sea-fights, and of the officers and 
men who took part in them. Although he is less sure in dealing 
with continental land warfare, and relies too much upon the judge. 
ments of the late Sir J. Fortescue, his accounts of campaigns ig 
which British troops took part are well above the average of the 
narratives in historical textbooks. The general treatment of politics 
and politicians is vivid and interesting, and the planning of the 
book is good. : 

In spite of these merits, the book is a little disappointing. The 
reason for this disappointment may be that Mr. Bryant has been 
in too much of a hurry. His style is affected by a certain feverish- 
ness and straining after “good copy.” Thus: “A self-appointed 
committee of ignorant journeymen, passing omniscient resolutions 
on far-reaching issues . . .” Or, “He saw with the perception of 
genius that the corrupt, pleasure-loving capital was not yet ready 
for his sway . . . terror-purged Paris could not yet brook the yoke 
of the Caesars.” 

Such faults of writing disappear in those pages where Mr. Bryant 
is master of his material. The trouble is that he has not absorbed 
all this material. He is not strong on the European side of the 
period ; his account of the French revolution is too highly coloured. 
He tends to leave out tough and difficult questions, and to con 
centrate on minor picturesqueness. There are times when his 
vision of Merrie England reads too much like one of Lord John 
Manners’ dreams of “our old nobility.” Mr. Bryant, indeed, 
exaggerates the culture of the English upper classes of the last 
two decades of the eighteenth century, just as he overdraws the 
picture of a French absentee nobility. He is also too happy about 
the life of the English agricultural poor in the years before 1760, 
Rural and “unenclosed” England was not wholly composed of 
snug cottages, each with a garden “ warm with peonies and rambler 
roses.” (Incidentally, Mr. Bryant must mean briar roses ; rambler 
roses, as such, are surely not found in England before the nineteenth 
century.) 

A short review of Mr. Bryant’s book may seem to dwell overmuch 
on these faults of execution, but excellences of the book speak for 
themselves, and will be obvious to many readers. Nevertheless, 
the cult of “Old and True” is not without risks for a historian. 

E. L. Woopwarp. 


Books for Children 


Zozo. By H. A. Rey. (Chatto and Windus. §s.) 
Legends of the Christ Child. By F. M. Fox. (Sheed and Ward. §3,) 
The Golden Hen. By Diana Ross. (Faber. §s.) 
Great Adventures in History and Legend. By Frederick S. Hoppin 


(Muller. 6s.) 
The Boy who was Atraid. By Armstrong Sperry. (Lane. 6s.) 
—— and the Dragons. By C. S. Forester. (Michael Joseph. 
s. . 
Suceie. By Alma Savage. (Sheed and Ward. §s.) 
Enid Blyton’s Happy Story Book. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
Timothy’s Conjurer. By Rose Fyleman. (Methuen. 4s.) 
John and Mary and Miss Rose Brown. By Grace James. (Muller. 6s.) 
Jenny Spring. By Ruth Clark. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 
Runaway Boy. By Marjorie Dixon. (Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
FASCINATING as it would be to spot the permanent winners among 
these new children’s books—to discuss whether the Alaskan reindeer 
Smoozie has a chance of surviving like Fortescue’s Red Deer, or 
whether Poo-Poo might rival Dolittle—this review will be strictly 
practical and stick to the questions, Are any of them good for shis 
Christmas, and if so, for whom? The figures in parentheses are my 
guess at the suitable ages. 

Although Zozo the monkey lacks the panache of de Brunhofs 
Zephir, H. A, Rey has made a first-class picture-book, with brief, 
business-like text ; and like the Babar series, it will be appreciated 
by nostalgic grown-ups for the sake of the French background (3-7). 
The next three books are based on traditional stories and legends. 
All authors aim at a conversational tone of voice; I personally 
should find The Golden Hen much the easiest to read aloud. These 
stories, most of which have been broadcast, are in the folk-tale 
tradition—Mother Hollie and her gold, the Three Cows, and s0 
on—and there are some very nice line drawings by Gri. Miss 
Fox’s Legends are the apocryphal ones about Christmas—how the 
animals kneel on Christmas Eve, how the robin got its red breast, 
and others (both 4-8). Great Adventures tells the stories of 
Alexander, Hannibal, the Cid, Galileo, William Penn and other 
worthies—clearly, but perhaps a trifle stolidly (6-10). Legend is 
the basis of The Boy who was Afraid, which has the same 
background as The Coral Island, but more closely observed, and 
seen from the point of view of a Polynesian boy instead of a hearty 
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Every Londoner’s gift book 


RECORDING RUIN 
by A. S. G. BUTLER 
With 4 drawings by H. Russell Hall 


Mr. Butler, who is an architect, has been employed, 
since the London blitz, by the Chelsea Borough Council 
to survey and report on all bombed property in the 
Borough. Here is a diary of his experiences—but it 
is also a sort of rambling autobiography, for it digresses 
continually into the past. Intensely personal in style 
and content, Recording Ruin is as amusing and individual 
as the man who wrote it. 7/6 net. 


also 





KATHERINE MANSFIELD ERNEST LEWIS 


Bliss 5/- Beth : a Sheepdog 5/- 

The Doves’ Nest 5/- Beowulf - 

The Garden Pafty 5/- High Mettled Racer 5/- 
LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH Oe een 

All Trivia 7/6 (a novel) 5/- 

Unforgotten Years 10/- 


THE HANDY DICKENS 


COME HITHER Edited by Arthur Machen 





an Anthology by Walter 8/6 net 
te goes I" | GEORGE GISSING 

VISCOUNT GREY Private Papers of 
Fallodon Papers 6/- Henry Ryecroft 5/- 
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=and now read: 
LETTERS FROM SYRIA 


# By FREYA STARK 
Author of Valleys of the Assassins, etc. Edited by Sir Sydney 
Cockerell. Spontaneous impressions of the author's first 
reactions to Asia and to the Arab world. Illustrated. 9s. 


INDIA’S FATEFUL HOUR 
By SIR WILLIAM BARTON, k.c.1.£., C.S.1. 
In the present anxious time a book by so eminent an authority 
as Sir William Barton, who has had the special advantage of i 
a recent visit to india to study the position, is specially # 
# welcome. Illustrated. 5s. 
% 2nd Printing. 
= FURTHER POCKET CARTOONS = 
By OSBERT LANCASTER # 

“ Lancaster's jokes are nearly always witty enough for us to 
be able to read them out; yet as soon as one sees the drawing, 


delicacy and gaiety complete the joke."—New Statesman. 
2s. 6d. 


| MY PATIENCE IS EXHAUSTED | 
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CARTOONS BY STEPHEN 
Foreword by Jan Masaryk 
Stephen is a most notable European addition to the distin- 
guished ranks of war cartoonists, as this volume testifies. 2s. 6d. 


ie 2nd Printing. 
: RENDEZVOUS. THE LIFE = 
? THAT SOME CALL DEATH : 
By the REV. W. H. ELLIOTT 
A book which will, it is hoped, bring balm and some ¢on- 
solation to recently bereaved people. Those who “ listen-in ™ 
will be familiar with the author's broadcasts. 2s. 6d. 
All prices are NET 
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The Treaty of Versailles 


Was it Just? 
PROFESSOR T. E. JESSOP 


The controversy regarding the Treaty of Versailles has waxed in 
force during the present war. All who take an intelligent interest 
in the next peace treaty should read Professor Jessop’s comprehensive 
survey and masterly analysis of the last. December 2. 5s net 


HORRABIN’S 


Atlas-History 
OF THE SECOND GREAT WAR 
Vol. 6—January-July, 1942 


In the sixth volume of his Atlas-History, J. F. Horrabin, described 
by Robert Lynd as ‘‘the most brilliantly instructive map-maker of 
the war,”’ covers the fateful seven months of the present year. He 
chronicles such setbacks as the fall of Singapore and Rommel’s great 
drive into Egypt, but other and more heartening events are also 
recorded—the ‘‘ Russian glory,’ the growing strength of the R.A-F., 
and the beginnings of the great American counter-offensive against 
Japan. 3s 6d net 


Mrs. Buffey in Wartime 
DOROTHY UNA RATCLIFFE 


Mrs. Buffey, with her sturdy common sense, is the type and the symbol 
of the Yorkshire Daleswoman. She has already endeared herself 
to many readers. 


Illustrated with black and white drawings and colour frontispiece by 
FRED LAWSON. 5s net 


GENERAL 


Modern Tales of the Greek Islands 
DR. W. H. D. ROUSE 


Dr. Rouse, the leading authority on classical Greek, presents a collection 
of short stories translated from the modern Greek. These vivid 
little sketches of village personalities give a life-like impression of 
Greek peasant life, of poignant interest at the present time. 
December 2. 7s 6d net 


A Short History of 


Scotland the Nation 
ROSALINE MASSON 


This masterly little book, by the daughter of the late Historiographer 
Royal for Scotland, offers a vivid picture of all that has gone to the 
making of Scotland. 3s 6d net 


Social Reconstruction 


M. ALDERTON PINK, M.A. 


The author provides a biue-print for a new social scheme in a 
ope but constructive study of modern conditions. A NEW 
ISCUSSION BOOK. Shortly. 2s 6d net 


Guide to the Stars 
DR. HECTOR MACPHERSON 
Here is an authoritative handbook of practical astronomy. Not only 
interesting to the ordinary person, but of practical value to the many 
war workers engaged on night observation. Shortly. 5s ne, 
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young Briton. It has, however, the same moral backbone ; and the 
boy’s conquest of his fear of the sea is described with great interest 
and earnestness (7-12). 

Pov-Poo is a genuine creation, and a good one, not easily sum- 
marised. A dragon who lives with the Browns might so easily be 
appallingly arch and tiresome—but Mr. Forester has a fertile 
invention (what happens when a fiery dragon swallows an ice-cream 
soda?), an agreeable wit in the Just-so tradition, and tells the 
episcdes with great ease, gocd humour, and a proper sense of 
formality: an excellent book for reading aloud (6-10). It is difficult 
to suggest the right age for Smoozie, for the true, vivid but fierce 
adventures of the Alaskan reindeer fawn might be too strong for a 
tender-hearted ten-year-old, though a less vulnerable child of seven 
or eight might be enthusiastic. Miss Savage obviously knows: all 
about reindeer, and can tell a moving story without gush. Gush 
and excitability, italics and exclamation marks, characterise the 
stories in the Happy collection, and the pert, unfantastic pixies 
and goblins are like their counterparts on the worst Christmas cards. 
From the size of the print, the collection must be meant for 
children to read to themselves, so perhaps 6 to Io are the appro- 
priate ages; but in clearness the print of The Golden Hen is better, 
though not so big. Gnomes and magic happenings come into 
Timothy’s Conjurer, but much less fussily; the fantasies are well 
thought-out—for instance a magic glass which makes the railways 
on picture-maps operat: when you look at them. The latest John 
and Mary book is an equal mixture of village happenings, and the 
adventures in Japan which Miss Rose Brown tells the two children. 

The last two books are children’s novels. In Fenny Spring two 
children escape from an orphanage, and are hidden by the family 
at the Manor. Although the flavour is a trifle county, the children 
are well observed, the incidents dramatic, and the story swings 
along briskly (7-11). The Runaway Boy of Marjorie Dixon’s story 
is eight years old, but the book’s delicately evoked atmosphere, 
and moderately complex plot, would only be fully appreciated by 
rather older children (10-15), The scene is the West of Ireland in 
the Troubles ; and Miss Dixon’s handling of the way the battles, 
burnings and killings impinge on the boy’s consciousness, makes 
this probably the best book on the list. These happenings in 
Ireland twenty years ago are about the only mention of war in the 
whole bundle. JANET ADAM SMITH. 


Fiction 
Was There Love Once? By Ernest Raymond. (Cassell. 10s. 6d.) 
Housebound. By Winifred Peck. (Faber and Faber. 8s. 6d.) 
Darkness Falls from the Air. By Nigel Balchin. (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 


THREE novels about the war this week ; the present war as it has 
seemed on the home front and in domestic life. All three can be 
said to have been written, on the whole, with care and good feeling ; 
all are lively and have entertainment value, but each also contains 








JOHN PUDNEY 


The 
Green Grass 
Grew All Round 


John Pudney, the R.A.F. poet whose recent volume 
Dispersal Point,*® is among the most important 
collections of poems of this war, has now written 
a prose study in which the word ‘ war’ has no 
place at all. It is a picture of a few square miles 
of this green land, and of a family farmhouse 
there: of remembered scenes and thoughts in 
happier days, skilfully brought to new life by a 
background of fiction. //lus. with photos. 7s. 6d. 


%* Dispersal Point [2s. 6d.), of which The Times 
said ‘the war has not been sung hitherto with 
such fineness and force,’ is now in its 3rd imp. 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD 
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passages and qualities more satisfactory and more touching than are 
to be looked for in the ordinary readable novel. All will probably 
gratify a considerable number of readers. 

But Mr. Raymond’s book should make the most general appeal, 
for it has an easy largeness of spirit, and takes in a good wide 
span of the London scene; moreover, he assaults. objects of his 
derision with a gusto- which, though almost boyish, is spirited, 
realistic and sometimes really funny—and he is not afraid to present 
simple goodness on the most dangerous ground possible, i.e., in the 
person of a High Anglican monk at his work in the East End, 
For my part, I confess that when I saw what we were to have 
—a story balanced between the customary two extremes of the 
Church of England cleric—the absurd, lazy vicar in the suburbs 
and the saint in the slums—I felt depressed and unwilling to pro- 
ceed. But I read the whole with interest, and with frequent amuse- 
ment; and I closed the book with the impression of having read 
something that was true and encouraging in its essentials. My only 
reservations were against certain slapdash mannerisms, and occa- 
sional failures, as I thought, with minor characters. I shall not 
recount the plot, which is a good one, and illustrates the develop. 
ment of a girl’s character between the ages of nineteen and twenty- 
four. She begins as a typist in Whitehall in 1935, and we leave 
her working as a nursing auxiliary in the East End of London at the 
end of 1940. Her father is a tyrannical, conceited and brainless 
parson whom she resembles somewhat in Ber hot temper and in 
her desire to shine ; her mother is a poor, browbeaten worry who 
never stops talking ; she has a bright, modern-minded young lover 
whom she adores; and she falls under the influence of Father 
Porteous, the saint of Shoretown. It might all be very ordinary 
indeed—and actually one of its merits is that it is nowhere pre- 
tentious—but Mr. Raymond’s great strengths are (a) the conviction 
he feels about his story, and (b) the vitality which he gets into 
his characters. Somehow, even in their lapses—and they have a 
good many, chiefly in moments ot sendment—one feels that, em- 
barrassing though they may be, these people are still running true 
to their own form. But Mr. Raymond is at his best with the 
objectionable and the absurd, and he therefore makes a very credible 
and by no means too preposterous job of Judith’s father, the Rey. 
Basil Mottram Fear. The family rows in the Vicarage at Stenning 
Gate are very good ; the first “ blitzes” on the East End are effec- 
tively reported, and—against heavy odds—Father Porteous, the 
Anglican Franciscan, persists in being a real as well as an edifying 
character. But why did he have to say “my dear” to all of the 
people all of the time? 

Lady Peck writes with a disarming anxiety and modesty of—and 
I suppose mainly for—that nice, upper-class, middle-aged woman 
who has been so cruelly wronged by Mrs. Miniver. A book such 
as Housebound pleads effectively, with its gentle, bewildered cry of 
“ Peccavi,” against the stigma of complacency, vulgarity and insolence, 
which Mrs. Jan Struther so unconsciously laid across the forehead 
of her kind. Rose Fairlaw, the Scottish heroine of Housebound, is 
no Mrs. Miniver, but she has to struggle, according to her modest 
lights, against all the social and economic advantages, and disad- 
vantages, under which that famous lady also laboured. She docs 
so with a rueful grace that takes the wind out of the cynic’s sails, 
Left servantless in an old-fashioned, correctly run house in “ Castle- 
burgh,” with a difficult, conservative husband, and with all the 
anxieties and griefs of three children involved in the war—she 
battles along humorously and touchingly ; and she makes one very 
remarkable and helpful friend, an American officer who is indeed 
a man of parts. Lady Peck’s sense of humour is deft and endearing, 
and she has a nice accuracy with domestic detail ; but her charming 
Rose is indeed as the author indicates, excessively “ anthology- 
minded,” and is too apt to get her snippets of reference and of poetry 
into an amateur’s muddle. However, the book is true to its own 
gentle range of pathos and of irony. 

Mr. Balchin leads off badly by altering a famous line of English 
verse to give his book a title, and offering no apology for such 
behaviour. His novel is uneven—all that part which deals with 
wartime life in a Ministry in Whitehall is entertaining, tough and 
funny ; and the end, when the young man goes to look for his wife 
in an air-raid in the East End, and finds her dying, and gives her 
morphia, and then goes and tells her inept lover that she is dead, 
is very moving. But the domestic passages before this conclu- 
sion, wherein we debate ad nauseam with husband and wife this 
puny, shoddy love-affair, are by no means fresh or worth the time 
expended on them. 

The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing 
to war conditions are advertised in this journal should not be taken 
as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 











Kate O’BRIEN. : 
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BRITAIN’S “FIRST FRONT” 


“AEN are being forced back on to the 
SPIRITUAL FRONT.” A _ grand oppor- 
tunity is awaiting the Church to meet the call. 
More and yet more must we be prepared to attend 
to the spiritual needs of our men in the Forces. 


THE SECOND FRONT 


W HEN opened will call for tremendous effort 

and great sacrifice on the part of our brave 
young men and women in all the Services. The 
demand for Recreation Centres, Mobile Canteeris, 
and many other amenities, will be on a greater scale. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


must not and will not fail in this great campaign 
to help in every way possible the spiritual and 
material needs of the millions of men under arms. 


But they 


NEED YOUR HELP NOW? 


Will you please send a donation to 


THE CHURCH ARMY, 55, Bryanston St., London, W.1 











SCOTLAND'S OLDEST 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


fransacts all classes 
of insurance including 


FIRE »- LIFE 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 

BURGLARY »- MOTOR: MARINE 
AND GENERAL INSURANCE 


CALEDONIAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office: St. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 
LONDON -GLASGOW - B/RMINGHAM - MANCHESTER 
AND BRANCH OFFICES THROUGHOUT GY’ &RITAIN 
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Shorter Notice 


North Africa. By Alan H. Brodrick. (Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d) 


WHATEVER this little book lacks, it is not topicality ; nothing could 
more aptly synchronise with the demand. Unfortunately, there are 
other things it does lack. Perhaps Mr. Brodrick, supércharged with 
knowledge, has found the task of compression too much for him. 
Most of his volume is a tangled mass of history, geography and 
ethnology, in which it is almost impossible to see the fact— 
North Africa—for the facts. The last quarter of the book is on 
different and much more attractive lines, and the discussion of the 
future of Bombay and the development of Transaharan communica- 
tions is both instructive ard suggestive, in spite of the new and 
unexpected turn events have taken since Mr. Brodrick wrote. Jn 
his last words he takes, it for granted that the Germans will make a 
determined effort to control the whole North African “ bridge-head” 
before the war is over. Fortunately, we can now change tense 
and mood, and say “they would have.” Incidentally, the reminder 
that the port of Boné, which has figured so largely in recent news, 
is identical with St. Augustine’s Hippo is an interesting piece of 
information. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


It is good to find the Chancellor of the Exchequer setting his face 
against quack remedies for the so-called speculative boom in the 
stock markets. Sir Kingsley Wood must be as anxious as anyone 
to keep markets orderly, but that concern has not prevented him 
from laying the bogy of a Capital Gains Tax. A one-sided tax on 
stock-market profits without any compensation for losses would be 
unjust and illogical. lf and when the Treasury should ever see fit 
to impose a tax on capital gains, I feel that it would not be confined 
to profits from share transactions and would follow the American 
example in making allowances for losses. Meantime, prices in 
Throgmerton Street are advancing slowly over a broad front which 
now covers gilt-edged. Terms of the new series of 2} per cent, 
War Bonds are a fresh reminder that the Treasury is still improving 
its borrowing position, if only very slightly. 





ANGLO-IRANIAN INTERIM 


Hardy speculative investors who took the plunge many months ago 
and bought Anglo-Iranian Oil as a recovery share have already seen 
a handsome rise in the market. Quoted earlier this year at 34s. 6d, 
the £1 ordinary units now stand at 80s. Nor can they be said to be 
cver-valued in the light of the 5 per cent. interim just announced. 
When Sir William Fraser told stockholders in September that up to 
that date earnings in 1942 had shown “a material increase” over 
1941, he gave a pretty clear indication that this year’s dividend woud 
be higher than the 7} per cent. paid for 1941. On the basis of the 
5 per cent. interim, it seems reasonable to budget for at least 10 per 
cent., and a higher rate would not be surprising. Even if 12} per 
cent. is forthcoming, the yield at £4 is only just over 3 per cent, 
but that will doubtless be thought adequate by investors taking the 
long view. They will recall the dividends of 20 to 25 per cent. in 
force before the war, when the £1 units stood over £5. 


A STORES LOCK-UP 


Some weeks ago I mentioned the 7 per cent. Second Preference 
shares of John Lewis, the Oxford Street stores, as a promising pur- 
chase for recovery. From 15s. they have risen to 20s., and dividend 
payments have been resumed. In the same group the {1 First 
Cumulative 5 per cent. Preferred Ordinary units of John Lewis 
Partnership now look to me an attractive lock-up holdng around 
11s. 6d. The dividends are being paid at present, and ncne can be 
forthcoming until the Partnership again receives income on its hold- 
ing of 600,000 John Lewis ordinary shares. The strength of the 
position is that only a very small payment on John Lewis ord-nary, 
which in pre-war days distributed dividends of between 8 and 12 per 
cent., is required to cover the 5 per cent. on the Partnership Pre- 
ferred shares. In -eviewing the prospects in April, the chairman 
expressed a confident view that after the war arrears of dividend on 
the preferred shares will be cleared off quickly and the previous un- 
broken record of punctual payment maintained. Investors with 
patience should find these shares a satisfactory holding for capital 
appreciation. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


ANNUAL GENERAL COURT OF PROPRIETORS 











Tue Annual General Court of Proprietors of the Royal Bank of Scotland 
was held at Edinburgh on Wednesday, November 25th, 1942, His Grace 
The Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry, P.C., G.C.V.O., Governor of 
the Bank, presiding. 

His Grace said,—I assume it will be your pleasure that the annual 
report and balance-sheet, with auditors’ report, will be taken as read. 


DEPOSITS AND OTHER LIABILITIES 

Turning to the balance-sheet, we show total assets amounting to 
£108,171,956, which are approximately £10,000,000 in excess of the record 
figures of a year ago. 

Under the heading “ Liabilities,” deposits and other credit balances have 
increased by £7,192,837 to the figure of £89,199,983. These figures, as 
] stated a year ago, are large for a Scottish institution, but I shouid like 
to add also chat they do not indicate any reluctance on the part of our 
clients to help the war effort. Most of our clients have been willing and 
regular contributors to the various War Loans and have also taken up 
freely Tax Reserve Certificates. 

Notes in circulation at £6,357,373 show an increase over the previous 
year of fully one and three-quarter million pounds. 

The increase of £883,569 in the total of £2,960,755 for acceptances and 
indorsements of foreign bills and other obtigations does not call for 
comment. 

Liquip ASSETS AND INVESTMENTS 

On the assets side, our holdings of cash, balances with the Bank of 
England and other banks, money in London at call and short notice, &c., 
amount to almost £22,000,000. That provides evidence of a highly liquid 
position and, along with Treasury deposit receipts, which stand in the 
balance-sheet at £7,000,000, represents over 30 per cent. of our liability 
to our depositors and to the holders of our notes. 

British Government securities at £39,341,610 show an increase of over 
£4,500,000 on last year’s figures. The increase under this heading shows 
that our larger resources have been mainly utilised towards helping the 
financing of the war. 

Notwithstanding the paucity of commercial bills, we are pleased to be 
able to show a portfolio including £1,500,000 Treasury bills of £2,841,915. 

We have also to record an increase in our advances, which at {24,274,678 
are up on last year’s figures by £350,000. The higher figure of our 
advances is entirely due to the facilities granted to our customers who are 
undertaking vital war contracts. 

PROFITS 

The net profit of the year at £516,386 Ios. 2d. compares with 
£491,522 6s. 7d. shown a year ago, but is still considerably below the 
profits earned immediately prior to the war. 


APPROPRIATIONS 

The directors are pleased to be in a position to recommend that a 
dividend for the half-year on the capital stock at the rate of 17 per cent. 
per annum be declared, and that £30,000 be applied in writing off 
Expenditure on Bank Buildings and Heritable Property, and that a 
sum of £49,013 13s. 4d. be contributed to the trustees of the Staff 
Pension Fund. After’ these appropriations, there remains the sum of 
£76,122 16s. tod. which it is proposed to carry to our inner reserves 
against contingencies. 

APPROVAL OF ACCOUNTS—DIVIDEND 

I now beg to propose that the report, containing a statement of the 
accounts and balance sheet, be approved, and that out of the profits of the 
year a dividend at the rate of 17 per cent. per annum for the half-year, 
under deduction of tax, be declared in conformity therewith. 

The report was approved and the Governor, Deputy-Governor, 
extraordinary directors and the retiring ordinary directors were re-elected 
and auditors were reappointed for the ensuing year. 


Gleams Britain's Day 


By HARRY CLIFTON 
Demy 8vo, 270 pp., 12/6 net. 








A message for the times. 


‘Expressing, with a sort of prophetic certitude, opinions on 


religion, patriotism, love, art, war and peace. Clearly springs 


j from conviction and imagination.’—S pectator. 


‘It has a sort of sailing majesty about it.’—Jack B. Yeats. 


DUCKWORTH, Henrietta St., W.C.2 





Buying new Kit ? 














An officer with ‘ Clydella’ Service Shirts in his kit can 
feel that he’s got the shirt question settled once and for all. They will 
wear and wear, stay smart, feel easy and keep their fit and colour after 
the hardest wear and many washings. In Navy, Army and Air Force 
regulation styles and colours from 
15/3, collars extra. ‘Clydella’ 
Service ties 2/5 ; 
Stocked by high 
class hosiers and 
outfitters every- 
where. 

















Ir you live in the southern 
half of the country between 
Norfolk in the east and Cardi- 
ganshire in the west you can 
still enjoy Vita-Weat — Peek 
Frean’s Crispbread—made 
from wheat grown in the Eng- 
lish shires—packed with ener- 
gising vitamins and with that 


grand whole-wheat flavour in 
every crunchy mouthful. But 


Vita-Weat has forsworn 
long train journeys to save 
transport, so if you live in 
the North, well—it’s just one 
of those good things that 
will come back to you with 
victory. 


— Vita-Weat.. 


ePEEK FREAN’S CRISPBREAD 


PACKETS 1/6 LOOSE 1/4 LB 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 





HE CHARGE FOR ANNOUNCE 

MENTS in the Personal Column 

varies according to their length. Aa 

* King Six Cigars cost 10}d., amd their 
length is always 4] inches. 











A™ PL. E. AJ aad THE EDUCATION OF POLITICIANS. 

URN TO REASON,” by Geoffrey Bourne. 
Price 2s. x " Huechineone —* A very sane, well written and 
most timely book.” WELLS. 








PERSONAL 


N ENEMY IN OUR MIDST—“ Ly wining yal a 
y Will you help to prevent this dreaded disease b: 
chasing the Coloured Stamps of the NATIONAL AS ocr. 
ATION FOR THE PREVENTION OF TUBERCU- 
LOSIS for use on your Christmas Letters and Parcels? 
Obtainable 4s. per 100'from the MARCHIONESS OF TITCHFIELD, 
Tavistock House North, Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 


\ 1OY TO EAT, and very digestible. The special In- 
ve gredients in ay Hy BREAD, give the little 
more that means so much to the goodness of b Ask 
your Baker, or write BERMALINE, Fairley St., Glasgow, s. Wa 


YANCER SUFFERER. Poor man 6s, two school child- 
( ren, wife delicate. Funds for nourishment urgently 
needed Jewellery gratefully received. Please help. Case 
266 42.—NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CANCER RELIEF (Registered 
Charity), 2(S) Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey. 


] pUTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is learnt 9 
twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first esson to S. R. Dutton, 92 Great Russell St., W.C.r. 


‘IVE CLOCHES THIS XMAS. Your Gardening 
( I friends will appreciate a Gift that nar them to GROW 
MORE FOOD all the year round. Trial Set of 14 “ Small 
Tent” Cloches 21s. 6d. (Scotland 23s.), or set of 20 “ Low 
Barn ” Cloches 67s. 6d. (Scotland 72s. 6d.) Carriage Paid. 
CuHase CULTIVATION Ltp., (Dept. E.G.), Chertsey, Surrey. 


T ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s., carbon 
4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Miuss N. McFArRLANE (C), 
The Study, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Esseg, 


QE LL YOUR UNWANTED BOOKS. Everybody’s 
N Bookshops pay really high prices for secondhand books 
Penguin and other paper-covered 
Technical 


in good condition. 
fiction up to 4d. each. Up to 6s. for Novels an 
Books 
No quantity too small or large. 
Collection arranged anywhere, or send or oe aw 
oe .. to 4 Denmark Street, Charing Cross Road 
and receive cash payment. Temple Bar 4152-3. 





Just Published — re, 


THREE VISITS TO RUSSIA 


by 
A. RUTH FRY 


“One of the most interesting books on 

Russia that have appeared in recent months 
. . . To the student of modern history it 

should be of great value.’’—Public Opinion. 


Is. net 


JAMES CLARKE&Co., Ltd., Publisiers, 
5, Wardrobe Place, pam E.C.4 




















Hi Ol pad 4 only 


th 2 popetat 
SLOTTED PATTERN 





“ Eclipse ” Blades are now made only in 
the popular slotted pattern, and though 
scarcer than usual, they are still obtain- 
able by those on the lookout for clean and 
comfortable shaving. 

Obdtainable only from Retailers. 


JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD 


NV B. F. (Music? s Own Charity). On Sunday evening last 
4 you may have listened to Frank Howes making an 
earnest Appeal on behalf of The Musicians’ Benevolent 
Fund. Perhaps you made a mental note to send off a con- 
tribution at the first opportunity. If for some reason or 
other you have been prevented from doing so, will you 
please be so good as to send your gift now to FRANK Howss, 
Chairman, Musicians’ Benevolent Fund, 16 John Street, 
Bedford Row, London, W.C.1 ? 
ONOMARK Confidential London Address. 
redirected. ss. p.a.—BM/MONDO 23, W.C.1. 
1 )HOTOGRAPHS BOUGHT. Best prices are paid by 
THE COUNTRYMAN for interesting unpublished 
Photos of Rural Life, Character and Incident, Wild Life, Gar- 
dening, and Country Curiosities.- IpBuRY, Kingham, Oxford. 
UAKERISM.—lInformation and literature respecting 
the Faith and Practice of the Religious Society of 
Friends, free on application to the FrrENDS HOME SERVICE 
Committe, Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 
R EFRESH YOURSELF in English Country 
v Descriptive List (4d. post free) 
of 160 INNS and HOTELS 
PropLe’s REFRESHMENT House ASSOCIATION, LtTp 
St. George’s House, Regent Street, 
‘HORT STORY WRITING. Send 4d. 
h booklet describing world-famous postal 
REGENT InstrruTeE (Dept. 85Q), Palace Gate, W.8. 
‘PARE-TIME WRITING.—If you are interested in 
writing, FICTION, JOURNALISM, POETRY, 
RADIO PLAYS. study at HALF-FEES by correspondence 
pare time with the LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALIS M—the only School under the direct patron- 
age of the leading newspaper proprietors. Free advice and 
book, “ Writing for the Press,” from Prospectus Dept., 
L.S.]., $7 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 
Tati .ESS effort and indomitable persistence alone en- 
able GUY’S HOSPITAL, S.E.1, to overcome man 
war-time difficulties. Will you please help by sending a ak 
to the APPEAL SECRETARY ? 
FY.YPING ot all kinds undertaken.—Apply, Miss Epys, 
$ Carroll Avenue, Merrow. Tele: Guildford 3895. 


EXHIBITION 
 )\rcemesiaecens* of r¥4 Works by 
EK ROGER FURSE 
At the Berkeley Galleries, 20 Davies Street, W.1. 


Letters 


stamps for 
course.— 








From Wednesday, Nov. 25th, until Saturdav, Dec. 12th. 
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STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
THE WILLIAM & MARY HOTEL 
with its 34 bed rooms (18 in the Guest House), 
PARTICULARLY CATERS FOR THE SERVICES, 
War Workers, and all passing through on business 
bent. ist class restaurant open for non-residents, 
Attractive Club cocktail bar. Good rail facilities, 
Write for Winter terma. 

Tel.: 2575 and 203911, 











JISIT OR WRITE TO FRIENDS’ BOOK CEN 
Euston Road, N.W.1 (opposite Euston Station) 
Current literature on religious, social, international and 
like subjects. Full cook service. 
hone: Euston 3602 
W JATCHES WANTED. New, Old, Disused, Our of 
A. ~ hye vat Send registered. Cash or 
return.—. 19 opwood Avenue 
| -*. a re 





EDUCATIONAL 
AT MRS. HOSTER’S 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


A special war-time course can now be 
taken at 29 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1, or 
The Hall, Greatford, Stamford Lines. 

For prospectus apply to The Secrétary. 
Ho, Study Courses for Children. Pros us— 
Junior Correspondence School, Box No. A$ 
L EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING. —Snw 

Open Entrance Scholarships (value £84-£50) will be 
pa in March next. There are also —— tions (value 
£50-£40) for Music and Art and for boys of good generj 
ability and personality —Apply to the Headmaster. E. B 
CASTLE. M.A. (Oxon). 


APPOINTMENTS 


YTATIONAL ADULT SCHOOL UNION. Eeshion 
i of General Secretary falls open at beginning of 1943, 
by retirement of present secretary. The post offers oppor- 
tunity for editing work and contacts with Schools and 
Groups throu ——— the country. Applications from a man 
with broad ristian outlook and convictions, and con- 
cerned for religious education, social welfare, and construc 
tive contacts with youth, would be welcomed. References 
if possible) with age and full particulars of qualifications 








should be sent tothe Honorary Secretary, ERNEST SHUN, 
B.A., Lyngarth, Bolling Road, Ben Rhydding, Ilkley, 
Yorkshire. 

LECTURES 


|B ha yt! COLLEGE, LONDON. Two Lunch- 
) Hour Public Lectures by PROFESSOR JOHN 
MACMURRAY on “CONSTRUCTIVE DEMOCRACY 
—I. The Tradition of Negative Dem ; IL. The Pro- 
blem of Positive Government.” TUESDAY and WED- 
NESDAY, December 1st and 2nd, 1.15 p.m. ANATOMY 
THEATRE (entrance Gowgr Street) ADMISSION 
Ww WITHOUT FI FEE OR TICK T. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office : 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, 





LONDON, E.C.2. 
Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, 
£2,500,000; Currency Reserve, £2,000,000; Reserve 
Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000. 


The Bank, which has numerous Branches through 
out Australia and New Zealand, issues Telegraphic 
Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also Circular 
Credits and Travellers’ Cheques issued. Deposits 
for fixed periods received. 











CiHWIBIB 





There is no 








The Fund was 


IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


(Incorporated by Royai Charter, 1939) 
Patron—HI$ ga A enasres MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—THE RT. HON 
Chairman of the Council NOROPESSOR H. R. DEAN. 
founded in 
College of Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England and is governed by representatives of many medical and 
scientific institutions. 
on Cancer and carries on continuous and systematic investigations in 
up-to-date laboratories 
that the disease is now curable in ever greater numbers. 
LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS are urgently needed 


SCOUNT HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
. M.D., F.R,C.P. 


1902 under the Sresien of the Royal 


It is a centre for research and information 


at Mill Hill. Our knowledge has so increas 



































, ’ 
Safer for the maintenance and extension of our work. S: 
Place Subscriptions should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Sir Holburt - 
Waring, Bt., at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln's Inn Fields, wa 
London, W.C.2 2. tol 
1818 - 1942 FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby bequeath the sum of £& to the Imperial Cancer Research Pund no 

(Treasurer, Sir Holburt ‘Waring, Bt.), at Royal College of Surgeons of England, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, London. W.C.2, for the purpose of Scientific Research, and I bo 
direct that the Treasurer's receipt shall be a good disc harge for such legacy. ths 
aaiineneniiliaeda Sic me ty" ‘ 
the 
Entered as second class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 189. Printed in Great Britain by St. CLements Press, Ltp., to 
Distant Se Kinwewaw W2. and oublished by Tuk Srectarok, L1p.9 at their offices, No. 99 Gower St, London, W.C.1.—Friday, November 27, 1942. int 








